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One 


Every night I have the same dream. I dream 
about the party. 
I didn't mean for it to happen. It just did. 


Lucy’s parties were always great. Her 
parents were never around. We could do 
whatever we wanted — drink their booze, 
make out, anything. Mostiy we just drank 
and danced and talked. Sometimes a couple 
that had been going together would disap- 
pear into a bedroom, but nothing serious ever 
happened. At fourteen, most of my friends 
were still a little embarrassed to kiss in front 
of other people. 

I went to the party with Shane. I really, real- 
ly liked him. He’s not the best-looking boy in 
school, but he is tall and blond and good-look- 
ing in his own goofy way. . 

Some people probably thought we looked 
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like an odd couple when we first started going 
out. Shane looks kind of well-scrubbed. He 
wears striped shirts with the sleeves rolled 
up to the elbow. He even has a cowlick. His 
dad is a minister, so I think Shane’s supposed 
to be a walking advertisement for virtue. 

My real name is Christine. Everyone calls 
me Spike because of my hair. It’s not punky. 
I like to think of it as chic. Distinctive. My 
mother does my hair. It was even her idea, al- 
though I love it. She has her own beauty shop, 
so I guess I'm kind of a walking advertise- 
ment, too. 

The first time I noticed Shane was at a soc- 
cer game. He’s a good player, but not great. 
He shows off too much, doesn’t pass the ball. 
I like sports, so I know. I went to the soccer 
game with Erica because she liked some 
player who was Shane’s friend. Erica ran over 
to talk with the guy she liked after the game, 
and Shane and I were sort of thrown together. 
Some people might say it was fate. Dumb 
luck, I’d say. Anyway, Erica and the guy she 
was interested in didn’t click, but Shane and 
I started going out. 

Going out doesn’t mean we went on a date 
every night. It means we had lunch together 
at school and sometimes we walked home 
holding hands. We did go to a couple of 
movies, but always with a group. Before 








Lucy’s party, we’d kissed a total of eight 
times, although a couple lasted so long they 
should probably count twice, at least. I liked 
Shane. Liked him a lot. 

I can still remember every second of Lucy’s 
party. ’'d looked forward to it all week. Shane 
and I went separately. He got there first. I saw 
him sitting on the couch as soon as I walked 
into the living room. He grinned and patted 
the empty seat next to him. I went over and 
cuddled up close. Shane slipped his arm 
around me and gave me a squeeze. Neither 
one of us said a word, but we both felt terrific. 

I was really enjoying myself, until Joey and 
Wheels saw us. You would have thought they 
were still in grade school, not junior high, the 
way they acted. 

“Hey, Shane, my man,” Joey called as he 
came over to us. 

Wheels sat down and started walking his 
fingers up my arm. 

“Go away,” I told him. 

“What's the matter?” Joey said, squeezing 
onto the couch between Shane and me. “Can’t 
we all share?” 

Joey began to stroke my arm. I think he’d 
had a beer or something. He and Wheels were 
really beginning to bother me, and Shane 
could tell. 

“Let's get out of here,” Shane said, and we 











both hopped off the couch. Joey and Wheels 
laughed, like it was funny that we were mad. 
Shane was holding my hand. He led me down 
the hall to an empty bedroom. It must have 
been Lucy’s parents’ room. The bed was wide 
and neatly made. A lamp on one of the bed- 
side tables was on, and one of her father’s suit 
coats was hanging on the closet door. Shane 
hesitated for a moment, and I was so touched 
that he was scared, too, that I led him inside 
and gently closed the door behind us. Shane 
looked me right in the eyes and then he lock- 
ed the door. We both turned and looked at the 
bed. He sat on the edge, and I sat down be- 
side him. We kissed. We could still hear music 
and laughing through the walls. I think it 
made me feel secure, knowing that even 
though we were alone, people were close. 

It was a wonderful, long kiss. Halfway 
through we both lay down on the bed, our legs 
still dangling over the edge. We wiggled up 
onto the bed and kissed again. It felt great. 
My head was spinning. 

After a while Shane wanted me to take off 
my blouse. I turned out the lamp and slipped 
it over my head. I don’t know why I did it, but 
I did feel safe and happy. I was also a bit em- 
barrassed, lying there half naked. But it was 
dark, and Shane hadn’t said or done anything 
to make me feel uncomfortable. 








It was exciting in a way. Daring. I felt kind 
of funny, like you do when you're sitting on a 
roller-coaster, waiting for it to start. Sweaty 
and queasy, scared and happy, all at the same 
time. But roller-coasters are safe. They look 
dangerous, but they’re not, really. Even 
though I felt the same in bed with Shane, it 
turned out to be completely different. 

Shane pushed my bra up and squeezed one 
of my breasts. It didn’t bother me, but I felt 
ridiculous. My bra was tangled up around my 
neck, practically choking me. It didn’t make 
me feel romantic, so I pulled my bra back 
down. Then I kissed Shane so he’d know I 
wasn't angry. 

He didn’t seem to mind. He just laid his 
head against my bra and rubbed one hand 
across my stomach. In a way, that made me 
even more excited than when he played with 
my bare breasts. Besides, I was glad he wasn’t 
mad at me. 

I knew what we were doing was dangerous, 
but it was pretty hard to see how anything 
bad could come from feeling so good and so 
close to somebody. 

Shane’s hand moved from my stomach to 
one of my legs. He ran the tips of his fingers 
along my leg, higher and higher. I didn’t stop 
him. He scrunched my skirt up and then, 
before I knew what was happening, he 











slipped one hand inside my underpants. I 
gasped and tried to move his hand, but he 
didn’t stop. 

I thought that when I put my bra back 
down, he’d understood that nothing else 
would happen. I knew when I went to the 
party I was ready to do something more than 
kiss, but I wanted anything we did to be what 
we both wanted. 

Sometimes, in old movies, the screen goes 
all fuzzy when people start to make love. 
Birds chirp and flowers bloom, and even 
though nothing happens on screen, there’s a 
mood, a feeling. 

I wanted to find that feeling, and I did, for 
a while. When we were just hugging and kiss- 
ing, everything was great. There was passion. 
There was romance. And then we couldn't 
stop. 

I wish Erica had knocked on the door just a 
little earlier. But she didn’t. Just as she 
knocked, Shane thrust himself inside me. I 
stifled a cry. 

“Spike?” called Erica. “Heather and I are 
leaving. You gonna come?” I heard her turn 
the doorknob. Shane pulled out of me and 
scrambled into his pants. I pulled on my un- 
derpants and slid my blouse over my head. 

“Hey, what’s the big idea locking the door?” 
I could tell Erica was trying to listen now. 





“Spike? Come on, guys. What’re you doing in 
there?” 

“Nothing,” I yelled. “Just...uh, talking.” 

Shane turned on the lamp and together we 
straightened out the bedspread. 

“Yeah, well, it doesn’t sound like there’s 
much talking to me,” Erica said, rattling the 
door hard. 

“We were whispering, okay?” Shane said 
with a giggle in his voice. 

“Well, open up.” Erica rattled the door 
again. 

I gave Shane a quick kiss and ran to open 
the door. Erica looked at us both suspiciously 
and then shook her finger, like a parent. We 
all laughed together. 

So, Shane and I had sex. If Erica hadn’t 
knocked on the door, the actual sex part 
probably would have lasted longer. He was 
only inside me for about five seconds. It didn’t 
even feel good. It hurt. 

When I crawled into my own bed that night, 
I worried about Shane and us and how to 
make sure we didn’t do anything like that 
again because it might get us into trouble. 

I didn’t know that I was already in trouble. 
I suppose that’s one reason I kee i 
about that party, night after night. Even 
when I’m awake it doesn’t seem real. 














Two 


I thought about Shane all weekend. He 
didn’t call me, but I didn’t really expect him 
to, We’d never called each other much. Be- 
sides, I wanted to see him face to face the next 
time we talked. | 

I saw him on Monday morning, before 
school. He was waiting at my locker. I wasn’t 
surprised. I expected him to be there. 

“Hi,” he said, trying to act casual. 

“Hi,” I said back, glad we were at my locker 
so I could fiddle with my lock instead of look 
at him. 

“So how are you?” he asked, although I 
knew he really wanted to know what I 
thought about what had happened at Lucy's 


“Tm fine.” 
“So, uh, can I walk you to class?” 








He had never asked before, at least not since 
the very first time, so I knew he was check- 
ing to make sure everything was all right. 

“Sure,” I said. 

Shane grinned. I could see him grinning 
even while I snapped open my lock. He has a 
terrific smile. It melts my heart when he 
smiles. I glanced over and smiled back at him. 

“But, Shane,” I said softly. “No more. We’re 
too young.” 

“Il know,” he said quickly. He’d obviously 
been waiting for me to say something. “I 
know. I...I don’t know what happened to me. 
[ just got carried away.” 

“No more,” I said, handing him my books so 
he could carry them. 

“I swear,” he said. “You’re right. No more.” 

I felt better, like [d finished with some 
small problem or assignment and now I could 
forget about it. 

In fact, I did forget, sort of. I mean, the fact 
that I'd actually had sex with someone wasn’t 
something to forget, but it wasn’t really “sex.” 
I didn’t even find out what his penis looks 
like. He didn’t see much of me, either. As far 
as Il was concerned, we had practised having 
sex, but we hadn’t actually done anything. 


Three weeks later I opened the bathroom 
cupboard to get some toothpaste and spotted 














a box of tampons in the corner. I looked at 
them and frowned, trying to figure out when 
I'd had my last period. 

I panicked and ran downstairs to the 
kitchen to check the calendar there. It was 
easy to remember when I’d had my last 
period. It had been the same week Shane and 
I had gone to our first movie together. I 
remembered hoping that I wouldn't get 
cramps. Now I was hoping and wishing three 
times as hard that I would get my period, fast. 
It was late by almost a week. 

[hardly slept at all that night. At school the 
next day everyone seemed so weird. For the 
first time, I didn’t want to laugh and joke 
around with everyone else. 

I sat with Shane and the twins, Heather and 
Erica, at lunch, and they kept jabbering on 
about something. I wasn’t paying attention. 
After a while, Heather turned to me. 

“What do you want to be, Spike?” she asked. 

“In what?” I thought they were talking 
about a play or something. 

“In life,” said Heather, acting like I was the 
one who was weird. 

“T don’t want to talk about careers and stuff 
right now, okay?” I snapped. I picked up my 
tray, walked away, and slid it onto one of the 
racks by the kitchen. Then I walked right out 
of the cafeteria and into the washroom to see 
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if my period had come yet. I thought maybe it 
had, because I felt sort of bloated, and my 
breasts were swollen and sensitive. I sat 
down in a stall and checked. There was no 
sign. I sighed and opened the door. Heather 
and Erica were standing there, waiting for 
me. 

“Okay, what’s wrong?” said Erica. 

“Nothing,” I lied. 

“How come you’ve hardly talked to us 
today?” Heather asked. 

“Come on, we're friends, right?” added 
Erica. 

I looked at them closely. I was scared and I 
really did want to talk with someone. But 
nobody knew what Shane and I had done. If I 
told the twins and my period came ten 
minutes later, then I'd be telling them what 
we did when I didn’t have to. And if I told the 
twins, they might tell the whole school. 

I squared my shoulders and faced them. 

“My period’s late,” I said softly, my head 
down and my mouth dry. “It’s always been on 
time before. I...I think I’m pregnant.” 

When I said “pregnant” out loud, I realized 
I hadn’t even said the word inside, to myself. 
But I knew, when I did say it, that it was true. 
I was pregnant. Even while I was admitting 
it to myself, though, I was remembering the 
time just the month before when I had 
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thought I'd failed a math test and somehow 
managed a B. So maybe, I kept thinking, 
maybe I was wrong. 

I looked up at the twins. I saw them look at 
each other, as if ’'d just announced I was a 

“But you can’t be pregnant unless you've 
had sex,” said Heather, puzzled. I stared at 
the floor. I could hear Heather gasp. “You did 
it?!” 

“Not really. But sort of,” I said. 

“How can you sort of have sex?” asked Erica. 

“We started, but we didn’t finish,” I tried to 
explain. “We didn’t do it for more than a 
couple of seconds.” 

“With Shane?” asked Erica. 

“Of course!” I said, wounded. For a moment 
I thought Erica figured that if I was the kind 
of girl who’d do it at all then I'd probably do 
it with anybody. Then I realized she was still 
in shock. Well, so was I. 

Nobody said anything for a minute or two. 
We all just stared at each other and then 
looked away, only to stare again. 

“How do you feel?” Erica finally asked. “Do 
you have morning sickness?” 

I thought for a moment. I had felt sick the 
night before, when Mom was frying pork, but 
if it wasn’t morning, it couldn’t be morning 
sickness, right? 
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“Not yet,” I muttered. 

“Did you just do it once?” asked Erica again. 

“Well, yeah,” I said. “Not even once, really.” 

Erica sighed and took a deep breath. “You’re 
all right, then,” she smiled. “You can’t get 
pregnant the first time.” 

“I don’t know if that’s true,” said Heather 
softly. 

Erica looked at her and sort of nodded her 
head toward me, like I was somebody who had 
to be humoured. “Of course it is,” she said 
forcefully. “Everybody knows that.” 

“So how come my period’s late?” I asked, 
hoping Erica had a good reason. I wanted to 
believe her. 

“Sometimes it’s irregular, right?” asked 
Erica. 

| shook my head. My period had always 
been right on time. 


| walked to my mother’s beauty shop after 
school. Shane had soccer practice, so he didn’t 
come with me. It was just as well. I didn’t 
want to see him. 

Mom was putting rollers in a client’s hair 
when I got to the shop. My mother is young- 
looking. She had me when she was only 
seventeen. She says it like that: “I was only 
seventeen when I had you.” Still, seventeen 
was three years older than me. I hung up my 
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coat and put on an apron. I usually just sweep 
the floors, but sometimes Mom lets me wash 
hair or blow dry. 

A lot of my mother’s customers love to gos- 
sip, which is funny, because Mom and I gossip 
about them at home. “I wonder why Miss 
Hope-Brown is mad at Gladys?” Mom will say. 
“Gladys is coming in Thursday. You'll be in 
school, but I'll tell you all about it Thursday 
night.” 

Sometimes when [m sweeping and a cus- 
tomer confirms something Mom and I have 
been wondering about, Mom will look at me 
and wink. Winking secretly isn’t easy to do in 
a beauty shop. There are lots of mirrors, so 
you have to make sure no one’s looking. 
Nobody would go to a hairdresser who snick- 
ers behind your back. 

When I came out of the back room with the 
broom, Mom was working on Mrs. Singh, one 
of my favourites. 

“T asked straight out and she told me,” said 
Mrs. Singh, watching for my mother’s reac- 
tion in the mirror. 

“What did she say?” asked Mom, fixing 
another roller in place. 

“She is pregnant,” said Mrs. Singh. “Again.” 

“Wow!” Mom laughed. She seemed cheerful. 
“How many does that make?” 
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“Seven, I think,” said Mrs. Singh. “Who's 
counting?” 

“I thought we were,” said Mom. She and 
Mrs. Singh laughed together. 

“Hi, Mom,” I said. 

“Hi, Christine.” 

[ started sweeping up locks of grey, blond 
(mostly dyed) and black hair. There were a 
few clumps of that bluish-grey tone older 
women seem to like. My mother usually tries 
to talk them out of it. 

“Six kids and another on the way,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Singh with a sigh. “But she seems 
very happy. She must certainly enjoy being a 
mother.” 

“Mom,” I said, like I'd just remembered 
something not too important. “Some friends 
and I were talking, and somebody said you 
can't get pregnant the first time you have 
sex.” 

I continued sweeping, pretending I was just 
curious. But I held my breath. 

“Wanna bet?” said Mom, looking at me in 
the mirror. “I just read in one of those 
magazines lying around here that one in five 
girls gets pregnant the first time.” 

My stomach dropped. I turned away and 
swept the locks of hair to the back of the room. 
A curtain divided my mother’s office from the 
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shop, and I hid behind it. I didn’t want them 
to see how pale I was. 

“It’s amazing what some people believe!” my 
mother said to Mrs. Singh. “Like you can’t get 
pregnant if you stand up right afterwards.” 

Mrs. Singh laughed. “Or, you can’t get preg- 
nant if you keep your eyes closed.” 

“I never heard that one,” said Mom. “Is it 
true?” Then they both laughed. 

“All these myths!” my mother went on. “I 
wish someone had told me the facts earlier. I 
was seventeen when I had Christine. I was 
planning to go to university. But I had to leave 
school and go to work.” 

“Well, your Christine’s a good girl,” said 
Mrs. Singh. I'd noticed before that as soon as 
I disappeared behind the curtain at the back 
of the shop, people thought they could talk 
about me without me hearing a word. Weird. 
“You can be sure she’s going to university.” 

All of my mother’s customers figured I was 
going to university. It was one of Mom’s 
favourite hair-cutting conversations. 
Whenever she found out that a customer 
went to university or had a son or daughter 
or husband in university, she always asked in 
great detail about how they liked it and what 
courses were good and what professors to 
avoid. Mom always said it was a chance to let 
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her customers talk about themselves while 
she learned something that might be useful. 

I sat at my mother’s desk and cried. I'd al- 
ready ruined her dreams once, just by being 
born. I didn’t want to ruin them again. 
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Three 


Mom had to work late, which was fine with 
me. I cooked my dinner and checked in the 
bathroom every fifteen minutes to see if my 


period had come yet. I hardly slept all night, 


and I felt really tired the next day. 

Shane came rushing up to me between clas- 
ses, all excited. He didn’t have a worry in the 
world, and I hated him. 

“Hey, Spike,” he said, grabbing me by the 
shoulders. His eyes sparkled. “Lucy’s having 
another party. So I was wondering...” He 
stopped, wiggled his eyebrows and gave mea 
goofy grin. He looked around for a moment to 
make sure nobody could hear, “I mean,” he 
added quickly, “we don’t have to do what we 
did last time, but we could be alone. Right?” 

I couldn’t believe it. All I could think about 
was the fact that I might be pregnant, and 
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here was Shane with his dippy little smile, 
laughing and grinning about what we did. I 
was so mad. I was scared, and Shane was run- 
ning around Degrassi having a great time 
slapping friends on the back when they told 
stupid jokes and stuff like that. 

“I don’t want to go!” I pushed his arm away 
and tried to move past. 

“Hey, what did I do?” he shouted as I walked 
down the stairs toward my class. “Hey, Spike! 
Wait up!” 

I stopped. 

“I thought we were going steady,” he said. 
“Why are you treating me like this?” 

“You really want to know?” 

“Yes.” 

I wanted him to share some of the worry. I 
wanted him to hurt, too. He deserved it. 

“Remember Lucy’s party?” 

He grinned. 

“I think I’m going to have a baby.” 

I said it just like that, like I was telling him 
I thought I'd take geography next term. 
Straight out. Smooth. I didn’t cry or look 
away. | just said it. 

Shane frowned. He looked at me and slow- 
ly shook his head. 

“This is a joke, right?” he whispered. 

“No.” 
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He slowly backed away from me, like I had 
some disease. He was panicked, and I was 
glad. 

“Oh, my God,” he said. “What will my 
parents say?” 

Geez, that made me mad. He was worried 
about his parents. No concern for me. For us. 

He turned and ran. 


I didn’t feel much like talking to anyone. I 
really wanted to be left alone. I tried to avoid 
Heather and Erica, but they caught me at 
lunch. 

“Have you taken a pregnancy test?” asked 
Heather, leaning over the table so nobody else 
could hear. 

“No.” 

“Well, you should,” she whispered. 

I shrugged. “If I’m pregnant, I’m pregnant,” 
I whispered back. “I'll know soon enough.” 

“But you look terrible. Who knows, maybe 
all this worrying is making your period late. 
I’ve heard of that happening,” said Erica. 

“Yeah? Aren’t you the one who heard girls 
can’t get pregnant the first time?” I asked sar- 
castically. 

“Maybe you aren’t pregnant,” Erica said 
softly. “Maybe you’re worrying for nothing. 
Find out.” 

“How?” 
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“Go to a doctor,” Heather suggested. 

“No!” I said, loudly enough for some kids at 
another table to turn around and look at us 
for a moment. “The doctor might tell my 
mother,” I said more quietly. “I mean, even if 
I’m not pregnant, the doctor might tell Mom 
I'd had sex. I don’t want anyone else to know.” 

“You can buy a kit at the drugstore and test 
yourself,” Erica said. 

“Are you sure?” I asked. 

“Well, yeah,” she said, but she didn’t sound 
positive. “I mean, I’ve never actually looked 
for one before, because...” She stopped, then 
added quickly, “Or you can go to a clinic. They 
won't tell your mother.” 

“I’m not going to any clinic.” 

“What about the drugstore test?” 

“Will you guys come with me?” 

The twins looked at each other. I could tell 
they didn’t want to be seen in a drugstore 
buying a pregnancy test. 

“Sure,” said Heather, “We'll come.” 

Erica nodded, “After school. Meet you in 
front.” 

“Thanks,” I said softly. 


We went to a drugstore near the school. I 


was so nervous, I didn’t want to go in. I 
wouldn’t have gone in alone. 
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We split up and walked up and down the ais- 
les, looking for the pregnancy tests. We didn’t 
even know what they looked like. One of the 
clerks came up to me and asked if she could 
help. I said no and kept on searching. She 
probably thought I was crazy, or getting ready 
to shoplift something. 

Erica found the test kits and shouted, from 
two aisles over, “Here they are!” 

“Shh. Not so loud,” said Heather. Both of us 
rushed over to where Erica stood, pointing at 
a shelf. 

I hate it when there are choices and I don’t 
want a choice. How was I supposed to know 
which pregnancy test was best? 

I looked around to make sure no one was 
watching. Erica took a package off the shelf 
and looked at the instructions on the side. 

“ ‘Collect sample from first urine in the 
morning,’” she read. 

Heather picked up a different brand and 
began to read, too. “ “Test takes two hours.’ ” 

“This one only takes one hour,” said Erica. 
“Do you think one is better than the other?” 

Heather shrugged. “Both of them are 
probably fine, as long as you do them right.” 

I was getting even more nervous. What if I 
wasn't allowed to buy the kit? What if you had 
to be eighteen? Would they call my mother? 








“What are we going to say?” I asked. Erica 
and Heather looked at me. “I mean, when we 
buy it.” 

“Don’t say anything,” Erica suggested. 

I picked the one-hour test, thinking I could 
get up early and know the results before 
school. If I bought the two-hour test, I’d either 
have to stay home, or wait until Saturday. 
Since we were going to all the trouble to get 
a test, I wanted to know, for sure, as soon as 
possible. 

“The one-hour test comes with enough stuff 
to do it twice,” said Heather. “I guess they 
figure that, either way, most people want a 
second opinion.” 

We figured out exactly how much it would 
cost, including sales tax, and pooled our 
money so we had just the right amount. I 
didn’t want to stay at the check-out desk wait- 
ing for change. I kept an extra two pennies in 
my hand soI could drop them on the counter 
quickly, in case we'd figured wrong. 

We hadn’t, and the person at the cash 
register didn’t say a word about what we 
bought. She was too busy talking to one of the 
other cashiers. Maybe she did notice but 
didn’t care. She’d probably sold a lot of em- 
barrassing stuff to people. In fact, the store 
probably trained cashiers not to react. 
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The twins walked home with me. I carried 
the paper bag with the pregnancy test inside, 
and Heather carried my books. The twins 
didn’t leave me until we were right in front of 
my building. 

“Good luck!” Heather said, handing back my 
books. “You'll tell us tomorrow, right?” 

“Yeah. Meet you in the washroom after 
English class. And..,thanks for coming with 
me.” 

“That’s all right,” said Heather, and she 
gave me a hug. I hugged her back and then 
hugged Erica, too. We all stood still for a mo- 
ment, and then the twins started walking 
away. I watched them all the way to the 
corner. They turned around once and waved. 

I wasn’t expecting my mother to be home. I 
thought she’d still be at work. Iff'd known she 
was going to be there, I would have hidden 
the bag under my books. 

“Hi, Mom,” I said as soon as I saw her sit- 
ting in the living room, reading the paper. 
“Uh, you’re home.” 

“Yeah, business was slow, so I locked up. 
What’s the point of owning your own business 
if you can’t leave when you want, right?” 

“Uh, right,” I said. 

“Dinner will be ready shortly.” 

“I’m not really hungry right now.” 





As soon as I said that, I knew it was a mis- 
take. My mother’s head jerked up and she 
stared at me. 

“Aren’t you feeling well?” she asked, start- 
ing to stand up. 

“lm just tired, that’s all,” I said quickly, 
heading to my room. 

“Then you need some good hot food.” She 
stopped and looked at me funny. “What's in 
the bag?” 

I bring home bags almost every day, and my 
mother never, ever asks me what’s inside. I 
guess it was just the way I was holding it, half 
hidden behind me. 

“Nothing,” I said, too quickly. 

“Are you hiding something?” 

“No!” I yelled, and ran down the hall. 

“Come back here, young lady,” Mom 
shouted. “Christine! Christine! Come back 
here.” 

I rushed into my room and slammed the 
door. For the first time, I wished there was a 
lock on it. I could hear my mother following 
me down the hall. I looked around frantical- 
ly for a place to hide the bag and finally just 
tossed it on the bed and sat on top of it. 

When Mom came in I was sitting up 


straight, staring right at her. She stopped in 


the doorway. 


“Tt’s none of your business,” I said. 
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“What’s the matter, honey?” she said softly. 
“We always share our problems. You can tell 
me anything. You know that.” 

I almost laughed. It’s true that my mother 
and I had always told each other everything. 
But I had the feeling that this wasn’t quite 
the same. 

“I don’t want to share anymore,” | said, star- 
ing right at her. “I’m too old now. The deal’s 
off.” 

“Christine, what are you saying?” Mom 
looked bewildered. 

“You don’t care about me!” I shouted. I don’t 
even know why I said that. I knew it wasn’t 
true, but I think I just wanted to hurt her so 
badly that she’d leave me alone, that she’d 
forget about the damn paper bag. “You don't 
care how I think or feel,” I added, starting to 
cry. “You don’t know what it’s like to be four- 
teen!” 

My mother started to say something, but 
stopped. She slowly stepped out of the room 
and closed the door. I hadn’t turned on the 
lamp. Even though late-afternoon light came 
in through the window, my room was turning 
dark. I could hardly see my dolls, lined up on 
shelves Mom put up one summer about four 
years ago. I'd never heard her swear before, 
but she seemed to swear non-stop while she 
struggled with those shelves. I looked at my 
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desk and my bed, all decorated like they 
belonged to a little girl. I stood up, picked up 
the paper bag and walked to the door. Mom 
was standing in the hall. 

“You want to see what’s in the bag?” I said, 
starting to ery. | 

She shook her head. I threw the paper bag 
so it landed close to her feet. 

“Open it.” 

She shook her head again. “You’re right,” 
she said. “You deserve your privacy.” 

“Open it!” 

Mom hesitated and then leaned down and 
picked up the bag. She fumbled with it for a 
moment and then peered inside. She couldn't 
quite make out what was there, so she 
reached in and pulled out the white 
cardboard box. It was barely out of the bag 
when she dropped it and backed away, like 
she’d been tricked into holding a bomb. I sup- 
pose it was a bomb, in a way. 

I stepped back inside my room, sat down on 
my bed and hugged my teddy bear. I felt so 
small, I wished I was five years old again, 
when hugging teddy could make anything all 
right. I didn’t want to be fourteen. I didn’t 
want to be pregnant. 

The phone rang. Mom stumbled down the 
hall to her room and answered it. Her voice 
sounded like the call had woken her up and 
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she was still in a fog. She hung up and came ~ 


to my door again, pale. 

“That was...for you,” she stammered. “It 
was Shane. I said you'd call him back.” 

Llooked up. Both of us had tears in our eyes. 
I don’t know which of us opened our arms 
first, but it doesn’t really matter. Mom flew 
across the room and sat down beside me. We 
wrapped our arms around each other and she 
rocked me like I was still a little kid. I sobbed 
and, at least for a little while, felt warm and 
safe. 





Four 


My mother and I talked all night. Some- 
times she did get mad at me, like when I told 
her what had happened with Shane, but most 
of the time we just talked. 

“I... didn’t like it much,” I admitted some- 
time long after midnight. 

Mom was sitting in a rocker beside my bed 
by then. She almost smiled. 

“Most of us don't, at first,” she said. “That's 
why I really wish you’d waited till you were 
older. When you're ready, it can be quite 
wonderful.” 

“Mom, I’m sorry,” I said. “It just happened. 
I wanted him to like me....” 

She laughed. It wasn’t a fun laugh, like I’d 
told a joke or something. She kind of choked 


on it. 








“The number of us who have said that...” 
she said sadly, shaking her head. I wondered 
who she was talking about. I never realized 
how many secrets she had. 


We talked a lot that night about when she §@ 


was seventeen and pregnant. I thought it 
must have been easier for her then than it 
would be for me. She was three years older. 
But it wasn’t easier at all. 

When my mother was young and living in 


the country, most unmarried women were — 


sent to a special home until the baby was 
born. The babies were almost always put up 
for adoption. Most of the time their mothers 
didn’t even get to see them. The girls went 
back to their home towns and pretended 
they'd been on a long trip or were visiting 
some relative. 

When Mom decided to keep me, people were 
shocked. It was considered outrageous for an 
unmarried woman to keep her baby, like she 
was advertising her loose morals. Her friends 
weren't allowed to speak to her anymore. Her 
boyfriend, my father, left town. He didn’t 
want anything to do with us. I guess he 
thought Mom would try to make him marry 
her. Her parents disowned her. They said she 
wasn't to “darken their doorstep” if she kept 
me, 
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I asked Mom why she didn’t give me up. She 
said she just couldn’t pretend I had never 
happened. 

I didn’t go to school the next day. Mom and 
| slept late and then she drove me over to the 
medical clinic we go to. 

I felt so embarrassed when the nurse gave 
me the little glass jar and told me to take it 
into the washroom and pee inside. When I 
was finished, my mother and I waited in the 
car for the results. 

Mom looked tired. I guess I did, too. Neither 
one of us had had much sleep. 

“We could have done the test at home,” I 
said. 

“T know, ” Mom said, looking out her win- 
dow. “I just like Dr. Puddubny, that’s all. If 
you are pregnant, you'll be seeing her 
anyway. If you're not, I'd still like you to have 
a talk with her.” 

I knew what she was thinking. Since I 
hadn’t come to her to learn about birth con- 
trol, I might fee] more comfortable talking to 
somebody else. 

I glanced up and saw Shane standing at the 
corner of the clinic with his hands in his pock- 
ets. He was staring at our car. He looked like 
he might turn and run at any moment. My 
mother noticed that I was staring at some- 
thing. She looked up and saw him, too. 
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“Shane?” she asked. 

I'd forgotten that she’d never met him. 

“Yeah.” 

“What's he doing here?” 

“I called him this morning.” 

“But why?” 

I shrugged. “It’s his baby, too. Right?” 

Mom looked at me and started to say some- 
thing, but then she sighed and changed her 
mind. She checked her watch. 

“They should have the results by now. Are 
you sure you don’t want me to come in with 
you?” 

I shook my head and opened the car door. 
Shane pulled his hands out of his pockets and 
stood up straighter. I turned and walked over 


“Pm going inside for the results now.” I 
hesitated. “Want to come?” 

He thought for a moment and then nodded. 

We walked in together. I didn’t even glance 
at our car, but I’m sure my mother was upset. 
I was still mad at Shane, but I couldn’t see me 


walking out of the clinic and just letting him 


know with a nod of my head. Besides, I didn’t 
want to face Dr. Puddubny alone. 

We had to wait about half an hour. Shane 
never said a word. He just kept jiggling his 
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leg and playing with his hat, looking toward 
the front door like he wanted to escape, or was 
afraid somebody he knew would see us. I 
finally reached over and tried to hold his 
hand. He sucked in his breath, like he’d been 
pushed into an ice-cold lake. He didn’t move 
his hand, though. He even squeezed back. 

The nurse who called my name told Shane 
to stay in the waiting room, but I held onto 
his hand and told her I wouldn’t go without 
him. She led us to a small cubicle and put a 
folder in a slot on the door, leaving us alone. 
There was an examination table in the mid- 
dle of the room. Shane slid up onto it and 
dangled his legs over the edge. I sat down on 
one of the chairs. 

Dr. Puddubny opened the door, glancing 
through the folder. She looked at me and then 
at Shane. She was obviously surprised to see 
him. She smiled at both of us and closed the 
door. She sat down facing me. 

I liked Dr. Puddubny right away. She closed 
the file and put it on the table next to me. She 
took off her glasses and set them on the table, 
too. 

“You're Christine?” she asked. 

I nodded. 

“Christine. You are pregnant.” 

I wasn’t shocked or surprised. She just con- 
firmed what I already knew. In fact, when Dr. 
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Puddubny told me, I nodded, like she’d asked 
a question and I was giving the answer. I 
didn’t look up at her, and I didn’t look at 
Shane. I stared at the floor. 

“You have a lot of decisions to make,” Dr. 
Puddubny said. “I can’t make them for you, 
Christine, but I can give you some literature 
to read. I'd suggest you read it carefully and 
talk with your mother.” 

“I will,” I said quietly. 

“You are awfully young to be making some 
of these decisions, but they can’t be delayed. 
For example, if you decide to have an abor- 
tion — ” 

“No abortion,” Shane said, his voice crack- 
ing. 

Dr. Puddubny ignored him. “ — you only 
have a limited amount of time in which to 
make that decision. Do you, uh, know when 
you became pregnant?” 

“We only did it once,” I managed to say. I 
didn’t want her to think we’d done it 
hundreds of times or something. 

“No abortion!” Shane yelled. “There isn’t 
going to be any abortion.” He stood up. I 
noticed that his fists were clenched and his 
face was getting red. 

“Young man, please be quiet,” said Dr. Pud- 
dubny calmly. 





| { 


“Well, my father’s a minister and I believe 
that abortion is wrong.” 

“You can discuss these feelings with Chris- 
tine later. I’m just presenting options.” 

“Well, I don’t think...” 

“Please,” asked Dr. Puddubny again, still 
smiling. 

Shane didn’t say a word. He left, slamming 
the door behind him. Dr. Puddubny sighed 
and turned to me. We talked for about half an 
hour. 

When I left the clinic, Mom was standing 
next to the car. She ran across the parking lot 
and gave me a hug. I didn’t have to say any- 
thing. She knew. 

“I saw Shane leave,” she said, still hugging 
me. “The jerk!” 

“Mom. He’s not a jerk.” 

“Yes, he is.” 

“He’s just confused. Like me.” 

“Yeah, well, he’s a man. A boy, I guess. He 
can run. You can’t.” ; 

Then she gently led me back to the car and 
helped me inside. 
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Five 


Heather and Erica called at lunch-time, and 
I told them. They offered to come over after 
school, but I told them not to. 

“I wouldn’t tell too many people,” Mom said 
when I got off the phone. 

“The twins won’t talk,” I said. And I knew 
they wouldn’t. 

“Just the same,” she said. “Until we decide 
what to do, it’s best that nobody knows.” 

“Don’t you have to go to work?” I asked. 

Mom shook her head. “No. I cancelled my 
appointments.” 

“Mom, you might as well go to work. I can’t 
keep talking about this all day long. I need to 
rest.” 

“We don’t have to talk. Do you want to sleep? 
Are you feeling all right?” 
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“Tm fine, I just want to forget, to do some- 
thing fun.” 

“Want to go to a movie? Go shopping?” 

“Guess I'll be needing new clothes, eh?” 

“Not necessarily.” 

“Look, I can’t think about all that today. All 
right?” 

“Sure.” 

I watched television for most of the after- 
noon. Then I sneaked up to my room and 
called Shane at home. His dad answered, and 
I could tell from the way he said hello that he 
didn’t know. He sounded a lot older than I'd 
pictured. I wondered whether maybe Shane’s 
grandfather lived with him, too. We’d never 
talked that much about our families. 

The conversation with Shane was hard. I 
guessed there was only one phone in Shane’s 
house, because he didn’t say much. I made 
him promise not to say anything to anybody, 
which was easy, and then he said he had to go 
for dinner, and hung up. 

It’s amazing how once something, like a 
baby, gets in your mind, then all you see are 
babies everywhere. Television programs and 
newspapers are filled with ads for diapers 
and food. Even at school, people seemed to 
talk about babies all the time. I went to school 
the next day, and when I walked into my first 
class, Alexa and Lucy and some others were 
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sitting at Voula’s desk looking at baby pic- 


tures. 

“Come and see the pictures of Voula’s 
sister’s new baby,” said Alexa. 

Shane was sitting at his desk. He wasn’t 
looking at baby pictures. I thought it might 
be a bit suspicious if both of us sat moping 
while everyone else looked at the pictures, so 
I went over and joined the crowd. 

“I can’t wait till I have a baby,” said Alexa, 
shivering with excitement. 

“Are you kidding?” said Lucy. “Babies pee 
twelve times a day, so you're always changing 
diapers.” 

“Oh, but just imagine how great it would 
be.” Alexa cradled one of Voula’s pictures like 
it was actually a baby. “Someone to love you 
for the rest of your life.” 

I looked at Shane. He was playing with a 
pencil, trying to balance it on one finger. 

“Yeah,” said Lucy. “Babies are great. Espe- 
cially when they wake up in the middle of the 
night, so you don’t get any sleep.” 

Mr. Raditch walked in the door. It’s amaz- 
Ing how he manages to time his entry so he’s 
halfway down the aisle when the bell rings. 
He’s never just at the door, and he never 
makes it all the way to the front of the room. 

“This morning we have a bit of a treat,” Mr. 
Raditch said as he plopped his books down on 
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his desk. “Victorian romantic poets. We'll 
start with Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Born 
1806. Died fifty-five years later, 1861. ‘How 
do I love thee, let me count the ways...’” 


After school, Shane found me sitting on the 
back stairs and sat down beside me. 

“This is all your fault,” I said calmly. 

“You could’ve stopped me,” he said. 

“I tried to...sort of.” All the confusion of that 
night passed through my mind. “Oh, this is 
so horrible!” 

“You don’t want me to marry you, do you?” 
he asked quietly. 

I'd dreamed about marriage. I'd fantasized 
about every possible way this situation could 
end. I'd even thought about dying on the 
operating table, and sometimes that seemed 
like the best possible ending of all. I wouldn’t 
have to face anyone, and my mother could 
raise a baby who wouldn’t disappoint her. 

“Well?” Shane asked again, probably scared 
by the fact I wasn’t answering right away. 

If he were ten years older, he’d be finished 
school. He’d have a job, and we could be a 
family. But who would give a fourteen-year- 
old boy a job? 

“No. I don’t want to get married.” 

I'll give Shane credit. He didn’t let out asigh 
or say thank God or anything like that. But I 
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could tell he was relieved. So was I. At least 
something had been decided, even if it was 
the easiest decision to make. 

“I've been thinking about all the people who 
can’t have babies,” he said after a minute. 
“They could adopt...our...baby.” 

Adoption was one of the options Dr. Puddub- 
ny had described to me. But I would have to 
have the baby. How could I go to school? 
Everyone would see me getting bigger and 
bigger every month. How could I pretend it 
had never happened after the baby was born? 

“What if I didn’t have the baby?” I asked. 

“You mean an abortion?” 

I nodded. 

“You can’t kill a baby,” Shane said, looking 
right at me for the first time. I didn’t look 

“It’s not a baby. It’s only a fetus,” I said. Dr. 
Puddubny had been very careful to explain 
this to me. 

“It’s alive. It’s got rights!” 

“What about my rights?” I said loudly, turn- 
ing toward him and sticking my chin right up 
to his face. “I don’t want to be pregnant,” I 

“IT don’t want to be a father,” he shot back, 
“but I am. No abortion.” 

“Oh, yeah. Well, ’'ve got some deciding to do, 
too.” 
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“You already did, Spike. You eliminated get- 
ting married. I eliminated abortion. So, we’re 
even. We each eliminated an option.” 

I stood up and put my hands on my hips. 

“I can’t believe this crap. All right, I changed 
my mind. Maybe we should get married. 
How’s that? Now you can have the choice. 
Which option do you want to eliminate? Be- 
cause maybe, just maybe, I'll pick the other. 
Damn you, anyway. Don’t come to me and 
pretend you want to help make decisions. My 
mother’s right. You’re a jerk. Leave me alone.” 

I stomped down the stairs and swung open 
the door. 

The only problem with school doors is that 
they can’t be slammed behind you. 

That night, after it got dark, I went to an 
abortion clinic. I didn’t tell anyone. I just 
went. It was a Friday evening, and Mom was 
working late. I looked up the address in the 
phone book. I caught the bus and was there 
in less than half an hour. 

I thought it would look like a hospital, but 
it didn’t. It looked more like a brick 
townhouse. The sign in front was covered 
with splotches of red paint, thrown there by 
protesters. The front of the building looked 
like it had been attacked by water balloons 
filled with paint. It probably had. There were 











bars on the front window, and it was painted — 


so nobody could see inside. 

Next door to the clinic was a townhouse 
covered with anti-abortion slogans. The door 
was open, and I could see posters of fetuses 
and babies hanging from the walls. Aman in- 
side saw me hesitate in front of the clinic and 
looked like he was ready to rush out and kid- 
nap me. 

I kept on walking. I hadn’t come to get an 
abortion. I just wanted to see what the clinic 
looked like and to know it was there. 

I stood in the shadows at the end of the block 
and watched cars drive back and forth and 
students from the university walk home from 
studying at the library. I half expected some 
black car to screech to a stop in front of the 
clinic and for a woman, hidden under a dark 
cape, to slowly hobble out. I imagined a police 
whistle blowing and every window and door 
on the street flying open as people pelted the 
woman with red paint. She’d collapse, crying 
on the steps. Quickly, men in raincoats would 
rush out of the clinic and grab her by the 
arms, pulling her inside as they fired their 
own paint pellets at the attackers. 

I walked back to the bus stop and rode 
home. Mom asked me where I'd been, and I 
told her the truth. I even told her about my 
daydream. 
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“Oh, Christine,” she said, giving me a hug. 
“Abortions used to be done late at night in 
dirty dark rooms. They were illegal, and they 
were dangerous. Lots of women died, some of 
them from shame. But things are different 
now. You wouldn’t even have to go to a clinic. 
Dr. Puddubny could do an abortion right in 
the hospital. I’m not trying to talk you into it, 
honey. I just want you to know it is an option.” 

“But, Mom,” I said, still crying, “if you had 
had an abortion, I wouldn’t even be here.” I 
started to laugh. 

My mother looked at me, puzzled. We could 
hear the kettle boiling. She went into the 
kitchen to make tea and I followed her. 

“I was laughing at what I said, Mom. I 
mean, I actually said, in a way, that I’m glad 
to be alive. Considering everything that’s 
happened, that’s good to know, isn’t it?” 

Mom sniffed back a tear and wiped her face 
with a dish towel. 

“I’m glad you're alive, too, Christine. I love 
you,” 

“T love you too, Mom.” 
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SIX 


On Saturday morning I was sick. I spent 
halfthe morning throwing up in the toilet and 
the other half lying in bed. Mom was at work, 
and I didn’t call her. She got a repeat perfor- 
mance on Sunday. My stomach was heaving 
and twitching so much I wondered if the baby 
would survive. When I rubbed my stomach, 
though, I suddenly realized that I was rub- 
bing somebody else, too. “Poor baby,” I mut- 
tered, over and over. “Poor little baby.” 

I laid in bed and read all the information Dr. 
Puddubny had given me, hoping some perfect 
solution would suddenly emerge. I learned a 
lot, but didn’t find any perfect solution. 

I didn’t feel much better on Monday, but I 
did go to school. I cornered Shane in the stair- 
well during lunch. I didn’t say a word, just 
stood in front of him. Shane got up, and we 
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walked out to the back of the asphalt field, 
where nobody could hear us. 

“T’ve eliminated abortion,” Shane said when 
we stopped. 

“Well, I haven’t.” 

“You gave me two choices and said I could 
eliminate one. [ve eliminated abortion.” 

“I was being sarcastic, jerk. What do your 
parents say?” 

“My parents?” 

“Yeah,” 

He shrugged. “I haven’t told them.” 

“You haven’t told them?” 

He slowly shook his head. 

“Are you just hoping this whole mess will 
suddenly disappear?” I said, angry now. 

“Maybe it will,” he muttered. “You're awful- 
ly young.” 

He looked like a dog that had been caught 
digging in the flowerbed. 

“T am healthy. I am not going to have a mis- 
carriage.” 

“You're awfully young.” 

“Girls my age have been having babies for 
hundreds of years.” 

“But they used to die a lot.” 

“Oh, great! Are you hoping I'll die?” 

“No. [just meant it wasn’t natural for some- 
body your age to have a baby.” 
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“Shane, women of all ages used to die be- | 


cause of unsanitary delivery conditions and 
complications that are easy to solve now. I am 
not going to die and I am not going to have a 
miscarriage. Geez, what a hypocrite you are.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You're dead set against an abortion, right?” 

“Right.” 

“But you stand there and tell me you're 
hoping the baby dies, all on its own.” 

“If...if it’s God’s will.” 

“If you believe this baby inside me is a 
human being...” 

“T do.” 

“Then you're praying that your son or your 
daughter dies.” 

Shane broke down and started to cry. “I 
know,” he sobbed. “I just want everything to 
be like it was, Spike. This isn’t fair. We just 
made a little mistake.” 

“But we did it, and what happens now is 
your responsibility, too. You can start by tell- 
ing your parents.” 

*“T.... can't.” 

“You have to.” 

“I can’t!” 

[I put one hand on his shoulder and let him 
cry. “I was afraid to tell my mom,” | said at 
last, “but it wasn’t so bad.” 
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“My dad’s a minister, Spike. Your mother 
wasn’t even married when she had you. She 
had to understand.” 

I slapped him. Hard. And then I slapped him 
again. Harder. Shane looked at me, stunned. 
He didn’t move. 

“Wasn’t even married?’ You and I aren't 
even married either, you jerk. Do you think 
my mother and I are a couple of sluts? My 
mother understands, all right. She under- 
stands how horrible and lonely it is to be 
pregnant when the guy you loved turns out to 
be a jerk.” 

I turned and started to stomp away. 

“Spike! Wait!” 

I stopped and turned around. 

Shane’s head was down and he was rubbing 
the side of his face. His cheek was starting to 
turn red. I almost smiled. 

“We can’t keep arguing and then running 
away from each other,” he said. “We don’t get 
that many chances to talk.” 

“Are you going to tell your parents?” 

“Yes. Are you going to get an abortion?” 

“No,” I said, without even hesitating. 

“Thank God.” 

“God has nothing to do with it and neither 
do you. I don’t know what I think about abor- 
tion. I’m just too confused to make a choice. 
So I’m not going to do anything. No abortion.” 
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“Oh, Spike,” Shane said softly. He opened 
up his arms like he was going to hug me. 

“Don’t come near me. This is just a talk. 
That’s all.” 

He folded his arms awkwardly across his 
chest. “So. What are you going to do?” he 
asked. 

“Get fat,” I said, rubbing my stomach. “’m 
going to get fat.” 

“You'll look beautiful.” 

“Oh, shut up!” 

“You will.” 

“What I'll look is pregnant. We're going to 
have to tell people. Soon. I don’t want to start 
getting bigger and bigger and have people 
start whispering behind my back. Besides, 
too many people know already. It can’t stay a 
secret for long.” 

“Who knows?” 

“Well, the twins.” 

“Heather and Erica?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Why'd you tell them?” he yelled. 

“I have to talk to somebody, all right? Didn’t 
you tell anybody?” 

“Well, yeah.” 

“Who?” 

“Wheels.” 

“Wheels?” I shouted, taking full advantage 
of my turn to yell. “Why Wheels?” 
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“I don’t know,” he shrugged. “He was 
adopted, so I thought that maybe he could tell 
me more about how it works. Then, when our 
kid’s adopted...” 

“Hey, wait a minute. Who said anything 
about adoption?” 

Shane looked at me, puzzled. “Well, we’re 
not getting married, right?” 

“That's for sure.” 

“And you're not going to have an abortion, 
right?” 

“Right.” 

“So. What’s left? Adoption.” 

“What about keeping it, dipstick? I could 
keep it, you know.” 

“No, you can’t. You’re only fourteen.” 

“Listen,” I said angrily, “I’m tired of being 
told what I can’t do.” | 

“T’ve got rights, too, Spike. I am the father.” 

“T know,” I said sarcastically. “But just be- 
cause you want to give up the baby doesn’t 
mean I do.” 

“If you keep this baby, don’t count on me 
dropping out of school to babysit or pay you 
money,” Shane shouted. “I’m not ruining my 
life because of one dumb mistake.” 

“Poor little Shane,” I said. “Poor Shaney- 
Waney, who wants a chance to help make 
every decision, tells bad, bad Spike she can't 
even consider abortion. In fact, mean Spike 
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can’t consider anything except adoption, or 
she might put a little boo-boo in Shaney- — 


Waney’s perfect little life. Mean Spike. Why 
doesn’t she just get fat and have the baby? 
Take the whispering behind her back and, 
hey,” I made my eyes go wide like I'd just 
thought of something, “since Shaney-Waney 


isn’t going to get fat, then maybe mean Spike @ 


could just pretend somebody else was the 
father. Or pretend that she doesn’t know who 
the father is. Right?” 

I stopped talking, and Shane and I just 
stared at each other for a second. Then he 
turned and stomped away. 
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Seven 


By the time I'd slowly walked back across 
the field, half the school knew I was pregnant. 

Shane told them. He was mad. I guess he 
was particularly mad that I’d suggested he 
might try to get out of admitting he was the 
father. 

The twins told me what happened. 

Shane had rushed into the gym, where lots 
of kids were having lunch. He walked right 
up to the table where most of our friends were 
eating. 

“I just thought you people should know,” he 
said, hesitating for a moment, “that Spike is 
going to have a baby and I’m the father.” He 
said it loudly enough so that everyone at the 
surrounding tables could hear, too. Then he 
walked away. 
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i) walked out the front door of Degras- 
si, heading home for an afternoon off, while I 
daibed in the back door, heading ir : 

id created and then left me to fies 





Iwas walking down the hall, thinking about 
our argument, when this big guy I'd seen at 
school but didn’t know put his arm around my 
shoulder. 

“Hey,” he said, half laughing, “Want to 
out Friday night?” “4 
What?" I replied, shrugging off his arm. 

“T hear you ‘go.’ So, let’s do it.” 


"What are you talking about?” I asked, sud- | 


denly afraid. 

“I'm talking about you and me, babe.” 

“Babe?” 

“Yeah. I like a girl with a little experience 
There's none of that pretending crap. We'll 
get our hormones fired up and just do it. 
Right?” 

“Get away from me!” I shouted, my face 
burning. 

The guy held up his hands like it was worth 
a try, and then walked away. I looked down 
the corridor. Kids were peeking out of the 
corners of their eyes at me. I shook my head 
and tried to remember if one of the effects of 
morning sickness was to make you feel 
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“Slut,” whispered a girl as | walked past her. 

My throat turned dry, and I tried to swal- 
low. I looked up. The twins were running 
toward me, They told me what had happened. 

The whole afternoon was a nightmare. Kids 
ignored me in the halls, mostly because they 
didn’t know what to say. “Congratulations” 
sure didn't sound right. Everyone, including 
me, was uncomfortable. So people avoided 
me. 

Actually, if somebody else had gotten preg- 
nant instead of me, I probably would have 
done the same thing. I would have stared at 
her as she passed by in the hall and wondered 
what kind of a girl she must be to have got- 
ten pregnant at fourteen. Now I was the girl. 

When school was over I didn’t go straight 
home. Maybe I was just afraid of walking out 
of the building and down the street in a 
crowd. I wanted to wait, so I could walk home 
alone. I went to the gym, where Wheels and 
Joey and Snake were practising. They have a 
band called the Zit Remedy, and they're ter- 
rible. I wanted to talk to Wheels. He was 
backstage. When he saw me, he panicked for 
a moment, looking around like maybe it was 
dangerous to be seen with me alone, as if 
people might think he was the father, 

“Wheels, can I talk to you for a minute?” I 
asked. 














“Uh,” he hesitated for a second. “Sure.” He 
looked over toward Snake and J oey and sort 
of shrugged, letting them know he couldn't 
figure out why I might want to see him alone. 

“You know I’m pregnant, right?” I asked. 

Wheels nodded, looking everywhere except 
at me, 

“Pm thinking about putting the baby up for 
adoption.” 


When I said “baby,” I actually rubbed my © 


stomach. I couldn’t help myself. It just felt 


like the right thing to do, especially since I’d © 


decided to have it. 
“You were adopted, right?” I asked. 
He nodded again, a little friendlier now. 


“I was wondering if I could ask you some — 


stuff.” 


Wheels looked relieved. He actually smiled. _ 


“Sure,” he said. “Why not?” 

“Do you ever think about your real 
parents?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“Do you know anything about them or what 
happened?” 

“Not much. My dad says they were too 
young to keep me.” Wheels stopped, sudden- 
ly realizing that his parents could have been 
kids like Shane and me. “I was born at six in 
the morning,” he said, as if that made any dif- 
ference. 
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“You're not mad at them for giving you up 
or anything?” I asked. 

Wheels looked right at me. He knew how 
important that question was to me. “No,” he 
said seriously. “I don’t think so. Of course, I’ve 
been lucky. My parents...” He stopped and 
tried again. “My mom and dad...” He laughed, 
trying to think of the right term. “My adop- 
tive parents? How’s that? Anyway, they’re 
great. I love them. Have you talked with 
Shane about all this?” 

“I don't think Shane and I are going to see 
much of each other anymore,” I said. 

Wheels glanced away, not knowing what to 
say. 

“What happens,” I asked, “if I love this baby 
too much to give it away?” 

It was a hard question, and it probably 
wasn't fair. But I asked it anyway. 

“I don’t know,” Wheels said honestly. “You 
just have to do what’s right.” 

“But...how do I know what’s right?” I 
pleaded. 

“I don’t know,” he said quietly. 

“If I do give this baby up for adoption,” I 
rubbed my stomach again, “I'd like to meet it 
later on...just to explain things. Do you think 
that’s reasonable?” 

Wheels’s face softened. 

“Sure.” 
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“Then, you wouldn’t mind meeting your 


parents? Your real parents?” 

“I wouldn’t mind.” 

“Thanks.” 

Ms. Avery came backstage and called the Zit 
Remedy out for their rehearsal. She saw 
Wheels and me talking, and she smiled. 

“Hi, Spike,” she said. “How are you?” 


It was obvious she hadn’t heard about me © 


being pregnant. It was great to talk with 
somebody who still thought of me as a sweet, 
innocent little girl. I didn’t answer her. I just 
asked if there was anything I could do to help 


her, mostly so I could be close and hear her J 


laugh and know she still liked me. Besides, I 
wanted to waste some more time before going 
home. 

Ms. Avery thought for a moment and then 


handed me a clipboard so I could follow her © 


around and take notes. 


“I gotta go,” said Wheels apologetically. He 
thought for a moment and added, “If you’ve © 


got any more questions, ask me. That’s what 
friends are for, right?” He smiled and touched 
me on the shoulder, giving me a little pat. It 


felt terrific. I could almost understand why — 


Shane had told him. Wheels was still a friend. 
“Thanks, Wheels,” I said, almost crying. 
“Thanks a lot.” 
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The one thing Wheels couldn’t tell me was 
how it would feel to give up my baby. I still 
couldn’t imagine having a baby, let alone 
giving it up. 

When I was young, not even in grade one, 
we had a kitten. Then we moved to the build- 
ing we're in now and the superintendent said 
pets weren’t allowed. We had to give the kit- 
ten away. I cried for a week. Sure I was young, 
but it was just a kitten. This was a baby, my 
baby. I was going to go through ridicule for 
this baby. I was going to give birth to this 
baby. How could I just give it up? For years I 
wondered where our kitten was and what she 
was doing and if she was happy. How could I 
live knowing my son or daughter was some- 
place in the world, being happy or sad and 
needing a parent? And how could I live know- 
ing that when my child needed to be hugged, 
it turned to somebody else? 
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Eight 


When my mother got home from work, I told 
her I wanted to talk. 

“Sure,” she said. 

We sat down at the kitchen table. 

“I had a big fight with Shane today.” 

Mom just made a sound in her throat, a dis- 
approving click. 

“But I made a big decision.” 

“What?” she asked, leaning forward and 
holding my hands. 

“T’'m not going to have an abortion.” 

She sat back in her chair and sighed. 

“Are you sure?” she asked, looking right at 
me. 

“Tm sure.” 

“I don’t want you to do this just because | 
kept you.” 

“T’m not.” 
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“Well, why then? No. Sorry. That’s not fair. 
But do you know what's going to happen 
when everybody at school finds out you're 
pregnant?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“No, you don’t. It’s going to be hell.” 

“| know.” 

“You don’t have the slightest idea of how 
cruel people can be.” 

“They already know,” I said softly. 

“What?” Mom asked, alarmed. “How?” 

I shrugged. “A couple of kids knew. One of 
them must have told.” 

I protected Shane. I didn’t want her to hate 
him any more than she already did. 

“Oh, my God,” she said. “I guess it’s really 
happening. Somehow I was hoping...” 

Mom looked exhausted. Her face was pale. 
She looked up at me and stared for a moment. 
“You're thinking about keeping this baby, 
aren't you?” she said, stunned. 

I nodded. 

Mom stood up and walked around the 
kitchen, constantly moving her hands and 
rubbing her fingers together. I’d never seen 
her so nervous. 

“Christine,” she said finally, leaning against 
the counter for support. “I have never told you 
what to do about this baby. And I won’t. But 
there are a few things you have to realize. I 
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have the right to make my own decisions, too, 


and I[...1 will not raise this baby with you. I 
work. There are too many chemicals and solu- 
tions in a hair salon for a baby. Besides, I can’t 
leave a client halfway through a perm to 
change diapers.” 

“I could find a daycare,” I said. 

“Christine,” said Mom. “I don’t want 
another baby in this apartment. I’m thirty- 
one years old. I’m still young. But I’ve been 
raising you since | was seventeen. I just paid 


back the bank loan on the shop. I’m even — 
starting to date again. I can’t raise another © 


baby.” 

“We could get a house and fix up a basement 
apartment,” I said. 

“Oh, geez, let’s not talk about this any more 
tonight,” Mom said. “A grandmother,” she 
mumbled as she left the kitchen. “I'm going 
to be a grandmother. Half my customers 
haven't even had a child at my age, and ’'m 
going to be a grandmother.” 

Things became easier at school in the next 
few weeks. Most kids got used to the idea that 
I was pregnant, and they stopped being so 
weird around me. I lost a few friends, and 
others made a point of snubbing me in the 
hall or calling me names behind my back, but 
I got used to it. None of my teachers said a 
word, although I could tell that some of them 
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knew. Shane and I didn’t see much of each 
other, except to mumble hello in the hall. He 
wouldn’t even look at me in class, but then I 
wouldn’t look at him, either. 

When the Christmas break started, I was 
glad of the chance to stay home and rest. 

Apart from morning sickness, I was start- 
ing to feel healthier. My fingernails didn’t 
chip as much, and my hair was shinier. My 
complexion even cleared up. 

Once I decided to go ahead with the preg- 
nancy, my mother took a lot of books out of 
the library, and she arranged for me to join a 
support group for pregnant teenagers at the 
clinic. It was just for single mothers like me. 
We practised our exercises and talked. I went 
mostly for the talking. 

The group met in a bare room used mostly 
for storage. There was a broken wheelchair in 
one corner and a junked photocopier in 
another. The maintenance man kept his lad- 
der along one wall. 

We sat in a circle around a low coffee table. 
The social worker, Ms. Brown, supervised our 
discussion. All of us were under twenty. One 
or two were well dressed. Others were in 
casual clothes. All but me were obviously 
pregnant. The girl next to me even cradled 
her belly, her left hand tucked under her ab- 
domen, her right hand resting on top. 
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I was the youngest, and sometimes I felt out _ 


of place. 
“When I got pregnant, my boyfriend, David, 
wanted to help,” said a girl named Cordelia 


at a session during Christmas break. She was _ 
sprawled back in her chair, her belly dis-_ 


played like a billboard under her oversized 
T-shirt. “His parents were the problem. You 
know what his father said to me?” 

I focused on her stomach. She really was 
huge. 

“He said, ‘Whatever you do is your own 
choice, but I don’t want my son involved.’” 

I barely heard her, thinking about the fact 
rt in a few months I was going to look that 

g. 

“David's not even allowed to talk to me 
anymore,” Cordelia added. I wasn’t listening. 
Almost everyone in the group had some varia- 
tion of the same story. 

“Our time’s almost up, I’m afraid,” Ms. 
Brown said, glancing at her watch. Cordelia 
looked hurt for a moment, but Ms. Brown put 
a hand on her forearm, patting it and reas- 
cate her that she could talk again next 

ime. 
. “But before you go,” Ms. Brown said, pick- 
ing up a plastic bag that had been by her feet 
the whole time, “a lot of you have asked what 
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it might be like if you decide to keep your 
babies.” 

I leaned forward. Others did, too. “I have 
some homework for you, and it might help.” 

Ms. Brown took a carton of eggs out of the 
bag. She opened it and carefully removed a 
single egg, cradling it in the palm of her hand. 
She held it up. 

“Take an egg,” she said, looking around at 
each of us, “and treat it as ifit were an infant 
for the next two weeks.” 

I laughed. Some of the others did, too. 

“This is no joke,” Ms. Brown said, smiling. 
“You have to make sure it’s warm, and you 
have to protect it. Most important, you must 
never, ever leave it unattended.” 

“But that'll be hard,” protested one of the 
girls. 

Ms. Brown smiled again. She’d probably 
been taught to smile in some course she took. 
If so, she’d passed. She had a great smile. 

“It won't be as hard as taking of a baby,” 
she said. “The egg won’t have to have its 
diaper changed.” She gazed at the egg in her 
hand. “And it’ll never cry,” she added, flash- 
ing us that smile again. 

“Then why are we doing this?” asked 
another girl. 
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“So you can begin to understand what it 


means to take responsibility. This egg must 


not be left unattended.” 
“What about school?” I asked. Christmas 
vacation ended in a couple of days. ) 


“During school hours, you have to arrange 


appropriate daycare,” she said, handing me 


an. egg. “If you can’t, you have to take it with 


you.” 
I carefully cupped my hands around my egg, 


like I was trying to carry water, and gently © 


held the egg in the middle. I open 
. | opened the to 

of my hands and peeked in at my egg, oliiitind 
like I was afraid to wake it up. The other girls 
were collecting their eggs, too. Some of them 
inspected each egg carefully, like they were 
lottery tickets. Others just picked the closest 
- without looking. One girl casually tossed 

er egg into the air and caught it 
laughing. i ideiadecene 

“Do you have containers for us to carry th 
home in?” I asked. meal 

Ms. Brown shook her head. 

“Can we hard-boil them so the : 

) 2 y don’t 
break?” asked the girl who'd thrown her ege 
into the air. | 

“Would you hard-boil a baby?” Ms. Brown 
asked. 

The girl started to laugh, but she stopped. 
“No,” she said. “I wouldn’t.” | 
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I carried my egg downstairs. My mother 
was waiting for me in the car. It must have 
looked strange to see a dozen pregnant girls 
all leave the clinic at once, walking like they 
were carrying explosives in their hands. 
Mom opened the door for me, and I slid inside. 

“What have you got there?” she asked. 

I opened my hands wide enough for her to 
see. 

“An egg?” 

“T have to take care of it,” I announced. 

Mom laughed, and I told her all about the 
class. 


I had to take the egg to school with me. My 
mother wouldn’t keep it during the day. She 
helped me make a crib for it, though. We took 
one of her old cardboard jewellery boxes and 
lined it with cotton batting, nestling the egg 
in the middle. It worked great. Mom sug- 
gested we test our homemade egg protector 
by putting another egg inside and dropping 
it, just to see if it worked. I shook my head 
and told her I didn’t want to take a chance on 
some other egg getting broken. My mother 
laughed. 

“Does this mean,” she asked, “that I can’t 
even crack open an egg for breakfast in the 


morning?” 
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I was the youngest, and sometimes I felt out 
of place. 

“When I got pregnant, my boyfriend, David, 
wanted to help,” said a girl named Cordelia 
at a session during Christmas break. She was 
sprawled back in her chair, her belly dis- 
played like a billboard under her oversized 
T-shirt. “His parents were the problem. You 
know what his father said to me?” 

I focused on her stomach. She really was 
huge. 

“He said, ‘Whatever you do is your own 
choice, but I don’t want my son involved.” 

I barely heard her, thinking about the fact 
5% in a few months I was going to look that 

ig. 

“David's not even allowed to talk to me 
anymore,” Cordelia added. I wasn’t listening. 
Almost everyone in the group had some varia- 
tion of the same story. 

“Our time’s almost up, I’m afraid,” Ms. 
Brown said, glancing at her watch. Cordelia 
looked hurt for a moment, but Ms. Brown put 
a hand on her forearm, patting it and reas- 
— her that she could talk again next 

e. 

“But before you go,” Ms. Brown said, pick- 
ing up a plastic bag that had been by her feet 
the whole time, “a lot of you have asked what 
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it might be like if you decide to keep your 
babies.” 

I leaned forward. Others did, too. “I have 
some homework for you, and it might help.” 

Ms. Brown took a carton of eggs out of the 
bag. She opened it and carefully removed a 
single egg, cradling it in the palm of her hand. 
She held it up. 

“Take an egg,” she said, looking around at 
each of us, “and treat it as if it were an infant 
for the next two weeks.” 

I laughed. Some of the others did, too. 

“This is no joke,” Ms. Brown said, smiling, 
“You have to make sure it’s warm, and you 
have to protect it. Most important, you must 
never, ever leave it unattended.” 

“But that'll be hard,” protested one of the 
girls. 

Ms. Brown smiled again. She’d probably 
been taught to smile in some course she took. 
If so, she’d passed. She had a great smile. 

“It won't be as hard as taking care of a baby,” 
she said. “The egg won’t have to have its 
diaper changed.” She gazed at the egg in her 
hand. “And it'll never cry,” she added, flash- 
ing us that smile again. 

“Then why are we doing this?” asked 
another girl. 
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“So you can begin to understand what it — 


means to take responsibility. This egg must 
not be left unattended.” 

“What about school?” I asked. Christmas 
vacation ended in a couple of days. 

“During school hours, you have to arrange 
appropriate daycare,” she said, handing me 


an egg. “If you can’t, you have to take it with 


you.” 

I carefully cupped my hands around my egg, 
like I was trying to carry water, and gently 
held the egg in the middle. I opened the top 
of my hands and peeked in at my egg, almost 
like I was afraid to wake it up. The other girls 
were collecting their eggs, too. Some of them 
inspected each egg carefully, like they were 
lottery tickets. Others just picked the closest 
egg without looking. One girl casually tossed 
her egg into the air and caught it again, 
laughing. 

“Do you have containers for us to carry them 
home in?” I asked. 

Ms. Brown shook her head. 

“Can we hard-boil them so they don’t 
break?” asked the girl who'd thrown her egg 
into the air. 

“Would you hard-boil a baby?” Ms. Brown 
asked. 

The girl started to laugh, but she stopped. 
“No,” she said. “I wouldn’t.” 
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I carried my egg downstairs. My mother 
was waiting for me in the car. It must have 
looked strange to see a dozen pregnant girls 
all leave the clinic at once, walking like they 
were carrying explosives in their hands. 
Mom opened the door for me, and I slid inside. 

“What have you got there?” she asked. 

I opened my hands wide enough for her to 
see. 

“An egg?” | 

“T have to take care of it,” I announced. 

Mom laughed, and I told her all about the 
class. 


I had to take the egg to school with me. My 
mother wouldn’t keep it during the day. She 
helped me make a crib for it, though. We took 
one of her old cardboard jewellery boxes and 
lined it with cotton batting, nestling the egg 
in the middle. It worked great. Mom sug- 
gested we test our homemade egg protector 
by putting another egg inside and dropping 
it, just to see if it worked. I shook my head 
and told her I didn’t want to take a chance on 
some other egg getting broken. My mother 
laughed. 

“Does this mean,” she asked, “that I can’t 
even crack open an egg for breakfast in the 
morning?” 
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I scrunched up my face. “You know me. I 


never did like breakfast anyway. Maybe you 
could have cereal for the next two weeks.” 

“Oh, brother,” she said. “I guess the ‘yolk’ is 
on me.” We both started laughing and making 
up egg jokes. 


I didn’t know what kind of reaction to expect 
from the kids at school, but I didn’t care. I 
could have left the egg at home and cheated 
on the experiment, but I really did want to 
know what it would be like to have a baby. Be- 
sides, I was beginning to enjoy looking after 
my egg. 

Erica and Heather caught up with me as I 


- walked to school the first morning after 


Christmas vacation. 

“How was your Christmas?” asked Heather. 

“Fine,” I said. “How about you two?” 

“Terrific,” Erica said. “Are you still...uh...” 

“Yep, I’m still...uh...” 

“You look better,” said Heather. “You look a 
lot better.” 

“Do you still feel sick every morning?” asked 
Erica. 

“No,” I told her. “But I’m starting to get a lit- 
tle heavier.” 

“J don’t see it,” said Heather. 

“Me, neither,” said Erica. 

“Well, I am,” I said. 
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“Hey, what’s in the box?” Erica asked, notic- 
ing my jewellery box for the first time. 

“I’m sort of babysitting an egg.” 

Erica and Heather both looked at me like I 
was nuts. It did sound pretty silly. 

“What?” 

I told them about my class at the clinic. 

“What a drag,” said Erica, making a face 
like she thought the whole idea was a bit 
weird. 

“T don’t know,” I said. “Babies take a lot of 
concentration. This is to help me find out 
what taking care of a baby is like.” 

When we got to our first class, I opened the 
box and set it on my desk so I could keep an 
eye on the egg. Alexa, Lucy and Stephanie 
crowded around. I had to tell them the whole 
story. They cooed over the egg, saying how 
sweet it was and calling it baby. 

“Hey, what are you going to do in gym 
class?” asked Alexa. 

“Keep it by the side of the gym floor,” I said. 

“No. Too dangerous,” said Alexa. “I have 
math then. I'll watch it for you.” 

“Oh, let me,” said Stephanie, almost plead- 


ing. 
“It was my idea,” Alexa said sharply. 
“It’s just an egg,” I said, embarrassed. 
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“It needs a face,” Alexa declared. She took a 
black marker from her pencil case and asked 
if she could pick up the egg. 

“Be careful,” I said. 

“T will.” Alexa gently lifted the egg and 
cradled it in the palm of her hand. 

Alexa is a good artist. She drew big, round 
eyes and a cute little nose. She thought for a 
second and then added a few tufts of hair and 
a wide grin. I laughed. My egg looked terrific. 
Special. 

“I thought you were going to put your baby 
up for adoption,” said Lucy, ignoring all the 
fuss over the egg. 

“I keep changing my mind,” I said quickly. 

“Are you crazy?” she asked. “You’re way too 
young to raise a kid.” 

“My mother says so, too,” I said softly. “But 
I don’t know.” 

Lucy leaned in close so nobody else could 
hear. 

“TI think you just have a hard time making 
decisions,” she whispered. “You didn’t get an 
abortion because you couldn’t make a 
decision. You’re going to have to make a 
decision sometime, Spike.” 

“Oh, I love babies,” squealed Alexa, kissing 
the egg. “Now it needs a name.” 

“Why?” asked Lucy. “It’s just an egg.” 

“No, it’s a baby,” said Alexa. “Isn’t it, Spike?” 
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“Well, I guess it’s an egg that is supposed to 
represent a baby,” I said, trying hard to agree 
with both of them. 

“I know!” yelled out Heather, picking up the 


egg. 

“What?” asked Erica. 

“Call it Eggbert. It looks like an Eggbert.” 

She held it up next to my face. “It sure 
doesn’t look like a Spike!” 

Everyone laughed except Lucy. She just 
rolled her eyes. 

Eggbert, I thought. Eggbert was a perfect 
name. I cradled Eggbert in my hand, wonder- 
ing what I would be doing if Eggbert were a 
real baby. 

I probably wouldn’t be sitting in class, I real- 
ized with a jolt. 
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Nine 


I saw Shane during lunch. He was talking 
to some friends. It was the first time I'd seen 
him since before Christmas vacation. I 


- turned around and started to walk the other 


way, but I guess he’d seen me, too. 

“Hey, Spike!” Shane called, coming over to 
me. 

I tried to cut around him and head down the 
stairs. He grabbed me by the arm. 

“Let me go,” I hissed. 

“l’m sorry you got pregnant, okay?” he said. 
“It was an accident. Why can’t we be friends 
like before?” 

“I wasn’t pregnant before.” 

Yankou and some other guys who were 
walking past slowed down and stared. 

“We can still like each other, though. Right? 
I feel really bad. I want to help,” Shane said. 
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He looked so sincere. At the clinic ’'d heard 
story after story about guys running away 
from their responsibilities. Now Shane was 
offering to help, and I was the one doing the 
running. 

“You really want to help?” I asked. 

“Yeah.” 

I held out the box with Eggbert inside. 

“What’s that?” asked Shane. 

“That's Eggbert.” 

“Who?” 

Shane still hadn’t taken the box. He acted 
like he thought there was a snake inside. I 
told him about the clinic and how I was sup- 
posed to take care of Eggbert. 

“Sounds stupid,” said Shane. “Besides, I 
don’t think you should keep the baby.” 

“Shane,” I said, thrusting the box closer. 
“This is important to me. All right? If you 
want to help, you have to prove you're willing 
to take responsibility. Now, I've watched 
Eggbert for almost a week. You take care of 
him until Monday.” 

“Spike, this is dumb.” 

“It is not. According to the rules, I can ask 
other people to take care of Eggbert. [’'m 
asking you.” 

Shane sighed. “Okay.” He held out his hand 
and took the box, slinging it under his arm 
like he was holding a baseball mitt. 
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“You’ve got to take care of Eggbert,” I _ 


warned. Shane sighed and pulled the box out 


from under his arm, holding it flat in front of © 


him. 

“You have to take care of him at home, too,” 
I said. “You can’t just put him in the fridge 
and forget about him.” 

“What are my parents going to say?” 

“I don’t know. Tell them it’s an assignment.” 

“Yeah, that'll work,” he said without much 
enthusiasm. “I'll take care of it. You'll be 
proud of me, Spike.” 

He turned around and started walking 
away. 

“Speaking of your parents,” I said. “Did you 
tell them about me?” 

He stopped and shook his head. “Not yet.” 

“When were you planning to tell them?” 

Shane was quiet for a moment. “I don’t see 
why I have to tell them,” he said at last. 

“Give Eggbert back to me!” 

“No. I can take care of him.” 

“It’s not a matter of looking after some dumb 
egg. Eggbert’s a symbol, jerk. Watching 
Eggbert means you're willing to take respon- 
sibility, and you’re not.” 

“I’m going to watch Eggbert, and I’m going 
to take responsibility. Quit treating me like 
slime.” 

“Quit acting like slime.” 
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Shane dropped his books and tore open the 
box. He reached in and picked up Eggbert, 
tossing the box to the floor. He held Eggbert 
over his head. 

“No!” I screamed. 

Kids all along the hall stopped to stare at 
us. We must have looked so stupid. Shane was 
holding an egg over his head and dancing 
around like a basketball player. Tears were 
streaming down my face. I was yelling at 
Shane to give Eggbert back to me. 

“I won't,” said Shane. “And don’t come any 
closer.” 

He squatted down and picked up his books 
with one hand, still holding Eggbert in the 
other. I didn’t dare try to get him back. 

“Shane, please,” I said. “I’m responsible for 
that egg.” 

“No. I’m responsible for it now,” said Shane. 
“And I'm going to prove that you can trust 
me.” 

Then he stood up and ran down the hall, car- 
rying Eggbert with him. 

I worried about Eggbert all morning. After 
lunch I had French, and Shane was in the 
same class. He came rushing in just as the 
bell rang. He didn’t have Eggbert in his 
hands, just his backpack. Shane sat down at 
his desk. I looked over. 
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“Where's Eggbert?” I asked, not saying the 


words, just moving my lips. Shane grinned 
and opened his backpack. He pulled out a 
hamburger box from a fast-food place. He 
opened the container. The box was stuffed 
with toilet paper and Eggbert was resting in 
the middle. I grinned. 

Shane did a good job. He brought Eggbert 
to school every day, even though a lot of kids 
teased him. By Wednesday we’d worked out 
a deal. I took Eggbert to my history class 
while Shane had gym. He took Eggbert to his 
art class while I had gym. We met in the hall 
to make the trade. 

I think it was one of the nicest weeks Shane 
and I ever spent together. We grinned when 
we made the exchange. We made little jokes. 
We shared something special together. We 
shared Eggbert. 

On Friday, Lucy came rushing into our 
homeroom and announced that her parents 
had decided to go away for the weekend, and 
she was going to have a party that night. 

Everyone cheered, even me. I was glad for 
a chance to get out of the apartment. It felt 
great to be one of the crowd again, to forget 
for a while that I was different from everyone 
else. I looked around the room. I smiled at 
Shane, thinking that I might even dance with 
him at Lucy’s party. 
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After class, Shane came up to my desk, hold- 
ing Eggbert out to me. 

“What?” I asked. 

“Take Eggbert. Just for tonight. I want to go 
to the party.” 

“No,” I said firmly. “Find a babysitter.” 

“For an egg?” 

“Don’t go, then.” 

“It’s only an egg,” he said. “I have to miss 
Lucy’s party because I’m taking care of an 
egg?” 

“If you really want to go to Lucy's, why don’t 
you ask your parents to look after Eggbert?” 
I said sweetly, picking up my books and walk- 
ing away. 

I stopped at the door and looked back. “Til 
meet you in the hall before your gym class,” I 
said casually. “And if you’re serious about 
taking responsibility, you’ll meet me after 
gym and take Eggbert back again.” | 

Shane gave me Eggbert before his gym 
class. I waited for him afterwards. He was a 
little late, but he showed up. He held out his 
hand, and I gave Eggbert back to him. It felt 
so good to know Shane really was trying. 


The party was one of the worst I’d ever been 
to. Lucy told us not to touch the booze, which 
was fine with me. Her parents hadn’t trusted 
her since she got caught shoplifting, and 
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they'd acted suspicious before they left. We — 


couldn’t dance. The tape deck was broken. 


Joey, Snake and Wheels huddled over a port- — 


able cassette player, trying to get it to play 
louder. 


The only ones having fun were a new boy in : 


school, Simon, and Alexa. They were so busy 


flirting that they didn’t even notice the party — 


was a flop. 

I was just about ready to go home when the 
doorbell rang. Heather went to answer it and 
came back with Shane. 

“Hey, Shane!” yelled Joey, glad to see some 
fresh blood. 

“Where’s Eggbert?” I asked. 

“No problem,” he said, reaching into his 
backpack and bringing out Eggbert’s ham- 
burger carton. He opened it up and set the box 
on a table. “I brought him with me. Lots of 
people bring their babies to parties.” 

“All right! It’s party time!” Joey shouted. He 
reached over and grabbed Eggbert. “Eggbert! 
How are ya? Let’s get fried!” 

“Give him back,” I said. 

It was the wrong thing to say. Joey started 
acting like a grade three boy who'd swiped the 
hat off some younger kid. He tossed the egg 
to Wheels, who threw it to Snake, who passed 
it to LD. They kept throwing the egg, as if it 
were a baseball. The tosses got longer. Lucy 
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got hysterical, afraid the egg would break on 
her mother’s clean carpet. I was furious. 

Someone threw the egg to Shane and all the 
boys started yelling for him to toss it to them. 
I looked at Shane. He looked back at me, 
apologizing with his eyes. And then he threw 
Eggbert to Joey. 

Eggbert slowly spun, end over end, across 
the room. I was almost afraid to watch. Joey 
reached out his hands and caught him, 
moving with the catch so Eggbert wouldn't 
break. Joey peeked inside his cupped hands 
and then held up Eggbert, still in one piece. 
Some of the boys cheered, and Joey threw the 
egg to one of them. Alexa and the twins 
screamed at them to stop, but it didn’t do any 
good. I ran out the front door. 

Shane followed me a few seconds later, hold- 
ing Eggbert. 

“Spike! Spike!” he shouted. He grabbed my 
arm. “We were just having fun!” 

“You said you’d take care of him,” I said. 

“I did take care of him,” he insisted. “Look. 
Here he is. He’s fine, right, Eggbert?” 

“T’m all right,” said Shane in a high-pitched 
voice, making Eggbert nod. He was trying to 
be cute, but I didn’t say a thing. | 

“Besides, he likes to fly. Don’t you, Eggbert?” 

Shane made Eggbert nod again. I turned 
away. | 
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“Gimme a break,” pleaded Shane. “I kept 
this stupid egg all week. It was embarrass- 
ing!” 

“Embarrassing? I’m going to get fat, Shane. 
I’m going to have a baby! That’s embarrass- 
ing.” 

“I know. I’m scared, too, Spike.” 

“You're only scared that your parents will 
find out or that you'll be embarrassed. 
They’re gonna find out eventually. You think 
people won't talk, when I get bigger and big- 
ger?” 

“I can’t tell them.” 

“That’s the difference between us. You've 
got a choice.” 

“Why are you so mad at me, Spike? I’m 
trying to help. It’s just a stupid egg....” 

“The stupid egg’s not the point!” I snatched 
it from Shane and hurled it to the ground. It 
splattered on the sidewalk. The yolk stayed 
round for a moment and then began to run. 
Shane knelt down and picked up a few pieces 
of shell. I had to turn away. I couldn’t look at 
Eggbert anymore. 

“You don’t want to help,” I said. “You just 
want to stop feeling guilty.” 

I started to walk away. 

“Spike,” said Shane softly. 

I kept on walking. 
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Mom was asleep when I got home. I went 
into the kitchen and opened the refrigerator. 
I pulled out an egg and took it up to my room 
and found a marker pen in my desk drawer. 
I didn’t draw on it right away. The egg was 
too cold. I cupped my hands, with the egg in 
the middle, and gently blew warm air onto it. 
Then I drew Eggbert’s face. 

I couldn’t draw as well as Alexa, but I'd 
stared at that face enough times to remember 
every hair. 
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Ten 


It seemed like I got bigger overnight. At 
Lucy’s party I looked like everybody else, and 
the next Monday I didn’t. When I went to the 
clinic and told them how I'd taken care of 
Eggbert the whole time, I seemed just as 
pregnant as any of the other girls. 

As soon as I started getting big, my mother 
started bugging me about what to eat. I never 
did like to sit down to a hearty breakfast of 
bacon and eggs and all that stuff. A muffin 
had always been fine with me, and Mom 
never complained. Last year I discovered cof- 
fee, and Mom never objected to me having a 
cup in the morning. 

After I became so obviously pregnant, Mom 
and I started fighting all the time about what 
I ate, particularly for breakfast. Mom said 
coffee was bad for the baby and that I had to 
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eat more, She was afraid the baby would be 
deformed from not having enough calcium 
and iron and stuff. Mom bought all these 
vitamins I was supposed to take. Every morn- 
ing we argued. 

One morning, a couple of weeks after Lucy's 
party, I woke up and went downstairs and 
Mom had made mea milkshake for breakfast. 
It wasn’t an ordinary milkshake. It had 
banana in it and a couple of raw eggs and 
peanut butter and honey and yogurt and 
wheat germ and who knows what else. Mom 
plunked it down in front of me and ordered 
me to drink it. I did. It wasn’t too bad. So we 
reached a compromise. I had milkshakes for 
breakfast. And coffee. 

I didn’t talk to Shane for almost a month. 
Then, in late February, he came up to my lock- 
er while I was pulling out some books. 

“I told them,” he said. 

“Told who what?” I asked, not really inter- 
ested. 

“I told my parents about the baby.” 

I closed my locker and looked up at Shane. 
“You did?” I asked, stunned. “What did they 
say?” 

Shane looked away for a moment and 
sighed. “They were upset,” he said. “But they 
didn’t scream and yell and stuff.” 











I smiled. “I’m glad,” I said, reaching out and © 


touching his arm. 

“They want everyone to get together,” said 
Shane. “They want us to talk. You, me, them. 
And your mom.” 

“You're kidding.” 

“I wish I were.” 

“What would we talk about?” 

Shane shrugged. “They didn’t tell me,” he 
said. “They just told me to tell you to tell your 
mom that they want to talk. So, I’m telling 
you.” 

I frowned. “What else did they say?” 

Shane shrugged again. “A bunch of garbage 
about responsibility and stuff. Believe me, my 
dad’s an expert at these kind of talks. He is a 
minister, you know.” 

We didn’t say much else. Shane walked me 
to class, which was nice. More and more kids 
were starting to stare at me and say stuff. 
After all, they could see the rumours were 
true. I was definitely pregnant. 

I asked my gym teacher if I could do some- 
thing else instead of play basketball. She 
looked at my belly and then went into her of- 
fice and pulled out a copy of Lamaze exercises 
for pregnant women. I started doing those 
during gym class. 

I didn’t tell Mom about Shane telling his 
parents, or about them wanting to see us. I 
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didn’t want to see them. From what Shane 
had said about his dad, Id be in for a fire-and- 
brimstone lecture. He’d wiggle his finger in 
my face the whole time. 


One afternoon while I was sweeping up at 
my mother’s shop, I felt a rippling deep inside 
me, like a bird was lightly fluttering its wings 
against my skin, from the inside. 

“Mom? I feel funny,” I said, sitting down. 

Mom sat down beside me. She put her hand 
on my stomach. 

“That’s the baby turning,” she said softly. “It 
really is a miracle, isn’t it?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Sit there and enjoy it. I'll finish up.” 

I did. I sat in one of those special chairs that 
can lean way back so Mom can wash a 
person’s hair, and I held my stomach. For the 
first time I realized there really was a baby 
growing in me. I couldn’t see it and I couldn't 
touch it, but I knew it was there. 


Shane stopped me in the hall about a week 
later and told me his parents wanted Mom 
and me to go to dinner at their house the next 
evening, Friday. I told him [d ask, but I 
thought we were busy. I intended for us to 
stay busy for years. It didn’t work out that 
way, though. 
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When I got to the shop, my mother greeted — 
me with the news that Shane’s father had — 


called her. 


“Oh?” I said. “What did he want?” I knew, of — 


course. But I didn’t want Mom to know I 
knew. 

“He wanted us to go for dinner tomorrow.” 

I was relieved that she used the word 
“wanted.” It meant she hadn’t accepted. 

“J told him no,” Mom continued. “We're not 
about to go to that boy’s house.” 

I relaxed. In fact, I was almost ready to tell 
her that I'd been turning down invitations, 
too, when she dropped her bomb. 

“So we agreed to meet at a neutral place. A 
restaurant.” 

“We're going?” 

“Well, of course. It’s about time they con- 
tacted us.” 

“I... can’t go tomorrow. I’m going out with 
Erica.” 

Mom frowned. “You can certainly cancel 
that, Christine,” she said. “I think this 
dinner’s more important, don’t you?” 

I didn’t tell her what I thought. It wouldn't 
have done any good. 

Shane stopped me at school the next day. I 
swear he was following me. 

“You nervous about tonight?” he asked. 

“Of course.” 








“Don’t worry,” said Shane, patting my 
shoulder. “We won’t let them push us 
around.” 

I almost choked when he said “we.” “We” 
came out of the lips of the same person who’d 
taken almost five months to tell his parents. 
“We” came out of the same person who'd said 
he wouldn’t help if I decided to keep the baby. 

I helped my mother clean up after work, to 
give her time to get ready for the dinner. We 
didn’t bother to go home. Mom had brought a 
dress to the shop, and she had everything else 
she needed. I got more and more nervous as 
she dressed. 

“How do I look?” she asked, checking her 
hair in one of the mirrors. 

“Fine.” 

“You look great, too.” 

“Thanks.” 

My mother shut her purse and picked up 
her car keys. 

“Mom?” I said quietly. “Can I talk to you 
before we go?” 

“Sure,” she said. She was probably trying to 
figure out what I might have to say that could 
make me so nervous. After all, ’d already told 
her I was pregnant. | 

“Shane’s parents invited us to dinner 
before,” I said quickly. 

“When?” she asked, surprised. 
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“Several times.” 

“Christine! Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“I was scared. I don’t want to meet them. 
What'll they think of me?” 

“Who cares?” 

“I do.” 

“How come you're telling me now?” Mom 
asked, staring straight at me. 

“I thought it might come up at dinner, and 
you might get mad at me in front of Shane’s 
parents, I'd rather have you mad at me here, 
in private.” 

Mom opened her arms and gave me a hug. 
“Don’t worry, sweetie,” she said. “We'll knock 
them dead, you and me. Together.” 

I thought it was funny that Shane had said 
almost the same thing. 

We arrived a little late. Mom did it on pur- 
pose. She said she'd rather have them waiting 
for us than us waiting for them. Shane 
spotted us as soon as we walked inside. He 
waved, and we wove our way through the 
tables to their booth. Shane’s dad stood up 
while we sat down. 

I couldn’t believe how old Shane’s parents 
were. They both had white hair. Shane could 
have been their grandson. My mom looked 
more like my older sister than my mother, 
and I could tell she felt weird, too. 
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“Ms. Nelson?” said Shane’s dad. “I’m Steven 
McKay. This is my wife, Mary.” 

“How do you do,” Mom said stiffly. 

“And you must be Spike,” said Mr. McKay, 
turning to me. He smiled, like he was an uncle 
who hadn’t seen me for years. It wasn’t a sin- 
cere smile at all. I could almost understand 
why Shane hadn’t told his parents. I reached 
under the table and squeezed Mom’s hand. 
She squeezed back. I felt even more like her 
sister. 

“Her name is Christine,” my mother said, 
with her own version of a smile. I was 
surprised. She doesn’t mind my nickname, 
not really. But I guess she thought that if Mr. 
McKay was going to be formal, then he should 
use my real name. 

“Of course,” he said with a nod. 

I could tell it was going to be a long evening. 

“Would you like a drink?” he asked, beckon- 


ing a waiter. 


“Yes,” said Mom. Mr. McKay looked at her, 
waiting for her order so he could pass it on to 
the waiter. Mom turned to the waiter herself 
and said, “I'll have a Bailey’s on ice. And put 
that on a separate cheque, please.” 

The waiter left. Mr. McKay didn’t bother to 
waste any more time. 

“You know, Ms. Nelson,” he said, clasping 
his hands around his drink, “as a minister for 
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almost forty years, I have a great deal of ex- — 


perience in matters like this. Emotions tend 
to run high. I know it’s never easy, but I’m 


sure we're all going to handle this very — 


reasonably.” 

He smiled the way adults do with children 
they don’t really like. “Now, if you wish,” he 
continued, “I can recommend a good home 
where your daughter can stay until after the 
baby is born. We'll pay our fair share, of 
course.” He sat back and glanced at his wife, 
satisfied with his little speech. 

I was panicking inside. It was obvious he ex- 
pected the evening’s argument to centre 
around a definition of “fair share.” 

“Christine’s staying with me,” said my 
mother calmly. “She’s not going anywhere.” 

I felt like cheering. 

“Ms. Nelson,” said Shane’s dad, shaking his 
head like Mom was a student who’d missed 
some obvious point. “It’s in Christine’s best 
interest to get away. People can be very 
cruel.” 

“I happen to think it’s in her best interest to 
do what she wants,” said Mom, turning to me. 

“I think she’s already done what she wants,” 
Mr. McKay said with a spiteful grin. 

The waiter came back with my mother’s 
drink. She waited impatiently for him to 
leave. 








“Is this the way you give good ministerial 
advice?” she asked sharply. “It’s the girl’s 
fault?” 

“When I know the young people involved, 
then I certainly take their upbringing and 
background into consideration. Shane made 
a mistake. I know that. But he’s a good Chris- 
tian boy raised with good Christian values. 
You and your daughter don’t go to church, do 
you, Ms. Nelson?” 

“Wait a minute,” said Shane. 

“Shut up,” said his dad. 

“Tt was my fault,” blurted out Shane. 

“You certainly yielded to temptation,” said 
Mr. McKay, looking right at me. 

“So now,” Mom said angrily, “it’s my 
daughter’s fault for being a girl?” 

“Please,” said Mr. McKay, regaining his 
smile, “we’re missing the point here. Shane 
has agreed to go to a private school. Christine 


‘must do the same.” 


“I don’t want to go anywhere,” I said. 

“There,” added Mom. “It’s settled.” 

“I haven't agreed to anything,” said Shane. 
His mother put her hand on his arm. 

“You do make him rebellious, don’t you?” 
Mr. McKay said to me. “That’s quite a power 
you have over our boy.” 

“You never listen to me,” shouted Shane. 
People at other tables turned around. We 
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must have been a sight. Mom and I on one 
side of the booth, with me pregnant. Shane 
and his parents stuffed into the other side, so 
close together they could barely move their el- 
bows. All of us arguing. 1 was embarrassed. I 
guess we all were. 

“You've always told me to do what’s right,” 
said Shane. “That’s what [’m trying to do.” 

“We're only trying to do what’s best for you,” 
said Mr. McKay, staring at his son. 

“No, you're not,” said Shane. “You're trying 
to do what’s best for you. You want me to go 
away because I embarrass you.” 

Mom and I looked at each other. This was 
not what we had expected. 

“I want to help Spike...” said Shane. 

“Christine,” corrected Mr. McKay, smiling 
at Mom. 

“T want to help Christine,” continued Shane. 
“I forced her into having sex. I did. It’s not her 
fault. It’s mine.” 

I reached across the table and held Shane's 
hand. I couldn’t help myself. It felt so good to 
have him defend me. 

Mom stood up and picked up her purse. She 
opened it and tossed some money on the table. 

“Thank you so much for the invitation,” she 
said coldly. “It doesn’t appear we have much 
to talk about right now. May I suggest, 
Reverend McKay, that you listen to your own 
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family and solve your own problems before of- 
fering to solve ours. I’m pretty sure there’s a 
relevant quote from the Bible I could use, but 
as you have pointed out, my biblical 
knowledge is rusty at best. Good evening.” 

Mom helped me up. I waved to Shane. He 
grinned. He and his parents looked so silly, 
jammed into one side of the booth while the 
other was empty. 

“Well,” said Mom as we walked outside, 
“want to go some place for a quick bite to eat 
and then catch a movie?” 

“Sure,” I said. “Let’s make it a comedy.” 

“Good idea,” Mom smiled. “By the way, you 
were right.” 

“About what?” 

“About avoiding this meeting.” 

“No, I wasn’t.” 

“You enjoyed that?” My mother looked at me 
like I was nuts. 

“No. Of course not. But you were wonderful. 
And Shane stood up for me, too.”! 

“Yeah, he did, didn’t he?” Mom said, more to 
herself than to me. She paused for a moment. 
“Maybe you don’t have such bad taste in 
men,” she added with a small smile. 

I hooked my arm into Mom’s and leaned 
against her. Slightly overdressed, we walked 
down the street toward a fast food place. 
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Eleven 


I never did find out if Shane and his parents 
stayed for dinner. On Monday Mr. Raditch 
announced that Shane McKay had moved to 
another school. 

Every head in the room swivelled around to 
look at me. Mr. Raditch even sneaked a peek. 
I think I kept a straight face, but I felt my 
throat go dry. I played with my pencil for most 
of the period. Mr. Raditch didn’t call on me, 
even though he usually picks on kids who 
aren’t paying attention. 

I talked to Wheels after class. He said Shane 
didn’t even have a chance to call his friends. 

All day long I thought about Shane. I missed 
him. We had fought a lot, but he was.the only 
person who knew what had really happened 
at Lucy’s house. The twins treated me great. 
Wheels was fantastic. I loved my mom more 
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than ever. But Shane was the only one who 
knew that what had happened was an acci- 
dent. 

Shane came back to school three days later. 
Mr. Raditch didn’t make an announcement 
this time. I just walked into class and there 
was Shane, sitting in his old seat. He was 
looking right at me. The bell rang, and in- 
stead of walking into class, I stepped back 
into the hall and leaned against the wall. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Raditch,” called Shane. 
“Could I be excused?” 

Mr. Raditch is tough. He always asks for a 
reason, and he hardly ever gives permission. 

“Yes,” he said. “And hurry.” 

Shane went rushing out the back door. Mr. 
Raditch’s class is at the end of the hall, so 
Shane didn’t look toward me. He figured I 
would have run the other way. He scurried 
down the hall, searching for me and trying to 
figure out where [d gone. There’s no wash- 
room on the third floor, and the stairs are way 
down at the other end. I couldn’t have made 
it there even if I wasn’t pregnant. 

Shane finally turned around and saw me. 
His shoulders sagged, and he just stopped 
and stared. We started walking toward each 
other. 

“T missed you,” he said. 

“I missed you, too. What happened?” 
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“I ran away from the school they sent me 
to,” he said softly. 

“But won't your father just send you back?” 

“When I walked into the house last night, 
that’s exactly what he wanted to do.” 

“Well?” 

“You didn’t hear a word from my mother 
that night in the restaurant, did you?” said 
Shane, smiling. 

“No,” I giggled. 

“Well, she said plenty last night.” He 
glanced at the classroom door. “Let’s ditch 
class.” 

So we did. 


Physically, the next month was the best 
time of my entire pregnancy. I wasn’t so fat 
that I couldn’t move. I felt great. The morn- 
ing sickness had disappeared. I felt energetic 
and happy, and I loved to feel the baby move. 

I got a lot of attention, too. Some kids still 
treated me like dirt, but others, kids I didn’t 
even know, came up and asked if they could 
feel the baby. There were always people 
crowding around my desk before class, want- 
ing to put their hands on my belly and follow 
the baby as it turned and stretched. Most kids 
were surprised when I could tell if they were 
touching the head or the feet. Some didn’t 
believe me. But I really could. 
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I was glad I didn’t have to change for gym. 
My body was changing in lots of ways. My nip- 
ples were darker, and I had a line of hair 
growing from my pubic hair to my belly but- 
ton. It was disgusting. Dr. Puddubny laughed 
when I asked her about it. She called it a 
“linea nigra.” She said that most pregnant 
women got it, but it would probably go away. 
I also had one or two stretch marks — big 
purple lines across my stomach which looked 
like fat worms growing under my skin. Mom 
said they would fade to a pale silvery colour 
that would hardly be noticeable, but I still 
didn’t want anyone to see them. 

I did my exercises at home and in gym class. 
They were supposed to strengthen my vagina 
and pelvic floor to make labour easier. I hate 
exercising, but I was so terrified of labour 
that I would have turned somersaults if 
someone had told me it'd help. 

I kept going to my group at the clinic. I was 
becoming one of the senior members. Every 
week somebody else would be missing. Some- 
times. we'd get a little note saying the baby 
had been a boy or a girl. I decided I would send 
a note, too. Everybody except me and a weird 
girl named Dinah had decided to keep their 
babies. I still didn’t know what to do. 

One week my group went to a hospital and 
a nurse there gave us a tour of the maternity 
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ward. My favourite part of the tour was the 
nursery. The babies were so small. The 
monster inside me already seemed twice as 
big. But the biggest difference between my 
baby and those in the nursery was that they 
could cry. 

As soon as my baby heard the crying, it 
started kicking and rolling around, like it 
wanted to come out and join the party. I 
patted my belly and told my baby to calm 
down. It still had almost three months to 
wait. 

After visiting the nursery, they took us into 
a room where they keep the “preemies,” tiny 
little premature babies. They looked so small 
and helpless. It made me feel sad and wor- 
ried. 

I felt so healthy and good that for the first 
time in months I started paying attention to 
my friends and their problems. One day, in 
late March, this super-cute boy came and sat 
at our table at lunch. I giggled and laughed 
with the others, and hoped he would notice 
me. Then the baby kicked, and I remembered 
that I was six months pregnant and fat as a 
pig. I was disappointed, but I also felt good, 
knowing that for a moment I had actually 
managed to forget that I was pregnant. It was 
crazy. 
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Mom and I talked a lot. I tried to convince 
her it wasn’t crazy to keep the baby. I could 
stay with her until I was sixteen and could 
qualify for Mother’s allowance. Mom just 
shrugged and kept asking how I'd stay in 
school. 

Stay in school. It was weird. Mom and J had 
our big talk about staying in school just as 
school started having a big talk of its own 
about whether I should be allowed to stay. 

One morning in April I got a note from the 
main office asking me to see Doris Bell right 
away. Doris is the administrative assistant. 
About twice a year she gets sick for a day or 
two and the whole place practically shuts 
down. 

I’ve always liked her. She doesn’t treat kids 
like delinquents, the way some teachers do. 

Doris was busy. She was giving lockers to a 
couple of new kids. I put my note down on the 
counter and waited. Doris glanced up. 

“Hi, Spike,” she said. “Why don’t you go and 
sit in my office?” She nodded toward her lit- 
tle cubicle. 

I was surprised. I'd never been in Doris’s of- 
fice before. It seemed to be reserved for 
private conversations about things like skip- 
ping classes or tossing pats of butter up to the 
ceiling so they'd stick. ’'d never heard of Doris 
having a private conversation about some- 
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thing good. Mr. Lawrence, the principal, 
seemed to keep those for himself. 

I sat down in front of Doris’s desk, trying to 
think of why Doris might call me down. My 
grades weren’t as good as usual, but they 
weren't terrible. Shane and I had skipped Mr. 
Raditch’s class that one day, but that was long 
past. Besides, I was sure Mr. Raditch hadn't 
turned us in. 

Doris came into the office and shut the door 
behind her. She sat down at her desk and 
looked straight at me. It was bad news, I could 
tell. 

“Have you heard anything about the 
parents’ association meeting tonight?” she 
asked. 

I shook my head. 

“You’re not going to like this,” she said, 
reaching over to a pile of paper and pulling 
out a thick folder. “In fact, J don’t like this. It 
stinks.” 

“What?” 

“Some parents found out from their kids 
that you’re pregnant.” 

“So?” 

“So, they started a petition. They are 
demanding that their precious little children 
not be exposed to such a visual display of im- 
morality.” 

“They want me expelled?” I asked, shocked. 
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“Well, they word it more kindly. They have 
asked that you be allowed to continue your 
studies at home.” 

“They want me expelled.” 

“They have over three hundred signatures. 
You are the only topic of discussion at the 
meeting, except for a report on the bake sale. 
I thought you should know,” she said softly, 
closing the folder on her desk. 

I shrugged, looking at the floor. 

“Lots of times petitions don’t change any- 
thing,” I muttered. “Do they?” 

“This one might,” said Doris. “A couple of 
school board members will be at the meeting. 
They're up for re-election this year. I think 
the decision will depend on how many of these 
three hundred people actually come and how 
they feel after those who think you should 
stay at school say their piece. And believe me, 
there are people who will fight hard for your 
right to stay here.” 

I didn’t say anything for a minute. Then I 
started crying. Doris opened a drawer and 
pulled out a huge box of Kleenex. I’m sure I 
wasn't the first student to cry in her office. I 
felt so awful. Shane and I had made a five- 
second mistake in a dark bedroom, and 
months later three hundred adults had 
signed a petition condemning me for what we 
did. 











I went straight home, crawled into bed and 
pulled down the blinds. I didn’t even try to go 
to sleep. I lay in the dark and tried not to 
think about anything except breathing. The 
phone rang a couple of times, but I didn’t 
answer it. I got up around 7:30 to go to the 
bathroom. Mom wasn’t home yet. 

I don’t know why I did it, but I slipped on 
my tennis shoes, put on the huge coat Mom 
had bought for me and walked out of the 
apartment, locking the door behind me. Then 
I walked to Degrassi. 

By the time I got there it was dark, and the 
meeting had started. So many parents came 
that they had to hold it in the gym. I didn’t go 
in. I walked over to the asphalt basketball 
court and stood in a square of soft light shin- 
ing down from one of the grated windows. 

I couldn’t hear what anybody was saying, 
but I could hear voices. They were arguing. 
And they were arguing about me. I wondered 
what the petition actually said. Did it say 
something like, “Whereas Degrassi Junior 
High student Christine Nelson (AKA Spike) 
has clearly shown herself to be a slut extraor- 
dinaire, we the undersigned parents wish to 
have her removed from the eyes of our in- 
nocent children. Shane McKay, on the other 
hand, can stay in school, since he isn’t getting 
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fat. Besides, he’s a boy. Way to go there, 
Shane!” 

I stayed for about half an hour, kicking 
rocks and pacing back and forth, and then I 
went home. Mom wasn’t there. I found out 
later that she’d been at the meeting. 
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Twelve 


Doris Bell called me to her office first thing 
in the morning. Everyone in class knew why 
I was going. Half their parents had probably 
gone to the meeting and voted for making me 
leave. I picked up all of my books and and my 
jacket and purse and took them with me. I 
knew I wouldn’t be back. 

When I walked into the office, Doris didn’t 
say a word. She swung open the little door in 
the counter and held it for me, following me 
into her office. She told me what had hap- 
pened at the meeting and gave me a choice. I 
could clean out my locker right away and go 
straight home, or I could stay until the end of 
the day. 

“Could I appeal the decision?” I asked. 

Doris thought for a moment. 
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“Yes. You have two choices. You could appeal 
to the entire school board, and they would 
have to discuss it at their next meeting.” 

“When’s that?” 

“Not for a couple of weeks. And then they 
could take a few more weeks to decide.” 

“I could have the baby by then,” I said. 

“Exactly. Besides, parents would be at the 
meeting, too. It would be a circus.” 

“What’s my other choice?” I asked. 

“See a lawyer.” 

“Why?” 

“The Education Act requires every child 
under the age of sixteen to attend school. 
Provisions are made for home study, but only 
at the request of parents. I don’t think the 
school board has the authority to make you 
stay home.” 

“I’m not going to fight,” I said softly. 

“What are you going to do?” asked Doris. 

“I’m going home.” 

“Do you want me to call your mother to come 
pick you up?” 

“No. I can carry my stuff. ’ve got a gym bag.” 

I stood up to leave. 

“Spike,” said Doris. 

“Yeah?” 

“I want to stress that the school board has 
not kicked you out.” 

“Yeah. Sure.” 
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“As I said, the board will hire a home tutor 
for you and has agreed to let you come back 
to school to write your exams.” 

“In a separate room, right?” 

“Yes,” said Doris with a sigh. “That’s right. 
In a separate room. You can graduate with 
everyone else, though.” 

“If they find a gown to fit me,” I said sarcas- 
tically. 

“You graduate, Spike, and [ll make the 
gown for you.” 

“Thanks, Miss Bell.” 

“Hey, you don’t realize what a promise that 
is.” Doris was trying to smile. 

“What do you mean?” 

“I can't sew.” 

“You'd better start learning,” I said, opening 
the door. 

“Good for you.” said Doris. 

I glanced back at Doris as I left the office. 
Her giant box of Kleenex was sitting on her 
desk, and she was wiping her eyes. I 
wondered if that was the first time Doris Bell 
had ever cried in her own office. 

I was cleaning out my locker when the bell 
rang and kids poured into the hall. The twins 
ran over and each gave me a hug. 

“It isn’t fair,” said Heather. 
“Fight them,” said Erica. 
I shook my head and kept packing. 
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“We talked about you in class,” said 
Heather. 

I threw down my gym bag. “Why?” 

“Well,” said Heather defensively, 
“everybody knew you were...leaving. Most of 
us didn’t think it was fair.” 

“Listen,” I said. “Maybe I’m just as glad to 
get out of here. I’m tired of everybody talking 
about me and having meetings about me.” 

“We'll help you study,” Erica said, trying to 
calm me down. 

“Yeah,” said Heather. “We'll come over and 
give you our notes and everything.” 

I kneeled down and began to shove every- 
thing into my gym bag. I didn’t look up. The 
bell rang. Erica and Heather were late for 
their next class. I didn’t have a next class. The 
twins waited a moment longer and then said 
they'd better go. They scurried down the hall 
and disappeared around a corner. 

The corridor was empty. I picked up my gym 
bag and slung it over my shoulder. I took a 
deep breath and then started walking down 
the hall toward the front door. 


Shane came to see me after school. It was 
the first time he’d ever come to my apart- 
ment. We didn’t talk for long.. He promised to 
bring me assignments, too, but neither one of 
us expected him to do it. Shane felt guilty be- 
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cause he was still at school, and I felt angry 
that he got to stay while I had to hide at home. 
He left as soon as he could. 

It was hard to study on my own. I raided the 
fridge all the time, eating out of boredom. My 
back was sore, and it was uncomfortable to 
move around much, I was sleepy all the time. 
I had to lean back when I walked, to balance 
the bulk up front, and I couldn’t walk without 
waddling. My feet and ankles were so swol- 
len I couldn’t wear shoes. 

I tried to study, but it was hard to con- 
centrate with the baby turning and rolling 
inside me like a roller coaster. Heather and 
Erica did a lot of assignments for me at the 
beginning. Then I stopped being so depressed 
and started doing my own work again. 

It felt so odd to go back to Degrassi for my 
first exam. When I walked up the steps and 
opened the door, it seemed like 'd been away 
for years, not just four weeks. I walked into 
the office. Doris Bell looked up and smiled. 

“You look good,” she said. 

“I look fat.” 

“Yes. Is that a watermelon in there?” she 
asked with a wink. 

I rolled my eyes. I’d heard the same ques- 
tion about two hundred times. 

Doris was my proctor for the exam. She had 
to sit in the room with me to make sure I 
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didn’t cheat. I didn’t. The exam wasn’t even 
that hard. I'd learned a lot by reading library 
books on topics my classes were studying. I 
aced the exam. In fact, I aced all my exams. I 
got straight A’s. 

Shane called me after the exams. It was the 
first time I’d heard from him in a month. He 
asked me to be his date for the graduation 
dance. I giggled. I was huge. 

“T don’t care,” said Shane. “You’re graduat- 
ing. ’m graduating. Who else would I ask?” 

“Sure,” I said. “Tll go.” 

I borrowed a maternity formal gown from 
one of the girls in my group at the clinic. She’d 
gone to a wedding. 

Shane came over to pick me up on the night 
of the dance. Mom let him in, and I made an 
entrance, of sorts. It wasn’t exactly what I'd 
dreamed about at the beginning of the school 
year. Shane said I looked great. 

“Liar,” I said, but I was glad he’d said it. 

Then he pinned a corsage on me, and Mom 
took some pictures. 

It was great to see everybody at school. Even 
Joey was there, which was a surprise, since 
he’d failed so many classes he wouldn't be 
graduating. The Zit Remedy was playing a 
set. 

Heather ran over to give me a hug, a hug 
more from the side than the front. She 
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couldn’t get close enough from the front. Erica 
gave me a hug too, squealing. 

“We thought you weren’t coming,” said 
Heather. 

“Me, miss a party?” 

Joey left in search of the rest of his band. 

“I hear they're pretty good,” Shane said. 

“Who told you that?” asked Heather, 
scrunching up her face. 

“Well...Joey.” We all laughed. 

“I heard they sound like chainsaws,” said 
Heather. 

“Your attention, please,” said Mr. Raditch, 
standing at the microphone in front of all the 
instruments laid out on the stage. “For the 
first time before a live audience — or any 
audience — Degrassi’s very own — the Zit 
Remedy!” 

Joey and Snake and Wheels ran on stage 
like real rock stars. We cheered as if they 
were, too. They picked up their instruments 
and launched into a song. We all swayed to 
the music, clapping our hands. 

“They’re not that bad,” Erica said. Heather 
just rolled her eyes. I hunched over, clutching 
my stomach. It suddenly felt like every 
muscle in my abdomen was convulsing. 

“Spike, what is it?” Erica asked anxiously. 

“The music?” Heather asked. I shook my 
head. Erica and Heather held me up. 
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“The baby?” Erica said, her eyes wide. 

My muscles suddenly relaxed, like some- 
body had been gripping me, hard, and then 
let go. 

“I don’t know,” I said with surprise. “It’s too 
soon to be the baby, but...” 

“Let's sit down,” said Heather. She helped 
me to an empty chair. She stood over me and 
watched. I suddenly hunched over again. 

“Call my mom,” I managed to gasp. “This is 
it.” 

“You’re kidding,” said Heather, looking 
around, She ran to a phone. Erica told Mr. 
Raditch, and he ran over and huddled me into 
one of the locker rooms. I never knew Mr. 
Raditch was such an expert on having babies. 
He timed my contractions, asked me ques- 
tions, and told me he was sure it wasn’t a false 
labour. 

Mom ran into the locker room and she and 
Mr. Raditch and Heather and Erica all helped 
me into the car. 

I don’t know what happened to Shane. I 
didn’t see him after the labour pains started. 
He just disappeared. 

I was so scared. Mom drove up to the emer- 
gency entrance and helped me inside. As soon 
as one of the nurses plopped me into a wheel- 
chair, she ran back out to park the car. 
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Thirteen 


Mom shouldn’t have run. There was no 
rush. I was in labour for twelve long hours. 

There was a problem with the baby’s 
heartrate. A nurse went off to get a doctor. 
When he came, I kicked him out, screaming 
for Dr. Puddubny. He came back a few 
minutes later, saying she’d been called but 
that I had to let him check me until she came. 
He hooked me up to a machine to check the 
heartrate, and then left. Every half hour or 
so the nurse came in, looked at the machine, 
and pushed back the sheet so she could 
measure my cervix. I had to be dilated to ten 
centimetres before I could have the baby. 

When I was seven centimetres dilated, a 
nurse came in to “prep”me. She shaved my 
pubic hair and gave me an enema. Ordinari- 
ly, I would have been more than a little 
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embarrassed, but I was barely aware of any- 
thing except that the contractions were 
getting stronger and longer and closer 
together. 

Hours passed, with me having harder and 
harder contractions. Those scenes in horror 
movies where some evil force makes a 
person’s muscles ripple like a stormy sea were 
probably written by women who’ve had 
babies. 

Mom stayed with me the whole time, timing 
contractions, holding my hand, wiping sweat 
from my forehead. And talking. Talking gent- 
ly about nothing in particular, mostly stories 
about when I was a little girl and did some- 
thing cute. Mom was wonderful. She rubbed 
my back. I began to breathe harder, sucking 
in air. Mom’s funny stories stopped. She 
began running out and calling for nurses. 
Mom was breathing hard, too. 

Dr. Puddubny still hadn’t come. The same 
doctor came back and asked if I wanted some- 
thing to ease the pain. I told him no. I didn’t 
want to be drugged out when my baby came. 

My back was so sore, and I couldn’t stop my 
legs from shaking. One of the nurses stayed 
with us, coaching my breathing. Mom was on 
one side and the nurse was on the other. 
Another nurse brought ice chips for me to 
suck between contractions. Mom wiped my 
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face with a wet towel. I was beginning to feel 
it would never end. 

Just when I felt I couldn’t continue any 
longer, I had a strange sensation, a tremen- 
dous pressure inside me trying to get out. I 
grunted and began to bear down. 

The nurse stopped me. I wanted to push the 
baby out, but I was only eight centimetres di- 
lated. If I pushed I could tear my cervix or 
hurt the baby. It was almost impossible not to 
push. 

The nurse tried to distract me by making 
me concentrate on my breathing. Mom began 
doing the rapid breathing, too. 

Just before the top of the baby’s head 
showed at the cervix, they wheeled me into 
the delivery room. Dr. Puddubny came in, 
joking about me interrupting her dinner 
party. When the next contraction came, Dr. 
Puddubny told me to push. Then I forgot 
about her and Mom and the baby. I curled up, 
holding my legs under my knees. I took a deep 
breath, tucked my chin in and pushed. I took 
another breath and pushed again. Mom 
wiped my face. Then the next contraction 
started. 

Forty minutes later I was still pushing. 
Sometimes in gym we'd exercise so hard that 
I just couldn’t do any more, so I’d always stop. 
Labour pains were twice as painful, but I 
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didn’t have any choice. I had to keep going. I 
felt a burning sensation around the opening 
where the baby was trying to get out. Dr. Pud- 
dubny cut the opening so the skin wouldn't 
tear. 

In the middle of my next contraction, the 
baby’s head slipped out. I felt so strong. Two 
more small pushes, and my baby was born. 

“It’s a girl,” said Dr. Puddubny, carefully 
handing her to a nurse. 

I began to cry. 

The nurse wiped my baby down and passed 
her to the pediatrician, who examined her. 
Then, before I even had a chance to touch her, 
they took her away and put her in an in- 
cubator. She had to be ventilated. They were 
afraid she wouldn’t be able to breathe on her 
own. My baby was a “premie.” 

I went home from the hospital two days 
later, but they kept my baby for almost a 
month. I went to visit her every day. At first 
I half expected to be stopped in the hall and 
told that she’d died. She was so fragile, like 
an egg. Like Eggbert. I had to wash my hands 
and put on a gown before I could even look at 
her. I could touch her inside the incubator, 
slipping my gloved hands in from the side and 
peering down through the glass top, but I 
couldn’t hold her in my arms. 
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They fed her through a tube in her nose. I 
watched her struggle, and I watched her grow 
stronger. I'll never forget the day one of the 
doctors asked if I'd like to hold her. 

I slowly nodded. He opened the incubator 
and handed her to me. She was so light and 
so small. I sat down and held her and sang 
her nursery rhymes. When the nurse came to 
take her away after about twenty minutes, I 
didn’t want to give her up. I didn’t ever want 
to give her up. 

I went home and told Mom I’d decided to 
keep her. 

Mom flopped into a chair in the living room. 
She didn’t look at me for the longest time. 
Then she began to cry. 

“Oh, Christine,” she said, “you’re fourteen 
years old.” 

“Tl be fifteen in two months.” 

Mom didn’t say a word. 

“T decided to name her Emma,” I said at last. 
“After your mother.” 

Mom waved her hand, not wanting me to 
talk. She was still crying. I sat still, watching 
her. 

Mom finally took a couple of deep breaths, 
got up, and poured herself a drink. She wiped 
her eyes, came back and sat down again. 
“She’s really cute, Mom,” I said. 
“Christine?” 
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“Yeah?” 

“How the hell do you think a girl your age 
is going to raise a baby?” 

I shrugged. 

“Are you going to stay in school?” 

I shrugged again. 

Mom had finished crying. She glared at me 
angrily. “Where are you going to get the 
money?” 

“I don’t know,” I admitted. 

“Who's going to take care of this baby when 
you get tired of watching her? It’s not going 
to be me, Christine. I was hoping we wouldn’t 
have to fight over this, that you’d use some 
common sense and let somebody...” 

“This is my baby, Mom!” 

“Christine. This baby can ruin your life.” 

“Did I ruin your life, Mom? Did I?” 

My mother looked at me, stunned. “I don’t 
know, Christine. I know I love you. But how 
can I tell what my life might have been?” 

“Without me?” 

“Without you.” She spoke slowly. “You 
haven’t ruined my life, but you sure have 
made it difficult. And one of the things that 
made raising you easier was knowing that I 
would still be young when you were a 
teenager. I can’t take another child in this 
apartment. I can’t.” 
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“T thought we had a deal!” I couldn't believe 
she was saying these things. 

“No. Never. You made assumptions. I al- 
ways, always said that I'd never commit 
myself to looking after this baby.” 

“Come and see her, Mom,” I pleaded. 

“No.” 

“Well,” I said, standing up, “I’m going to see 
her.” 

My mother didn’t say a word. I walked past 
her. She didn’t even turn her head to look at 
me. I grabbed my purse from the hall table 
and walked out the door. 

It was a hot evening. Lots of people were out 
on the street. The buses were full, but I didn’t 
want to ride anyway. It felt good to be slim 
and light again. 

I stopped for an icé-cream cone, and then 
kept walking toward the hospital. Toward 
Emma. 
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at L Lucy’ s party they could come out pregnant - — 9 
x they do. nihil 
1 In this book, Spike tells what it is like to be ne 4 

e junior high school and having a baby, So many +s 4 
. ~ decisions, so many questions — not to ‘mention a 

- dealing | with Shane, her mum, “her friends, and a 
ee Degrassi Junior High. of 

e It’ s certainly not easy but Spike is not a quitter. ike 
: ~ She faces all her problems with honesty and a aa 


strong \ will and, finally, Shane does too. 
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